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Preparedness 
+ Action =? 


“Prepared in mind and resources” reads the 
motto on the coat of arms of South Carolina 
—and every word of it’s true. But, to crystal- 
lize this preparedness into fruitful results, 
the old Palmetto State needs action, Action, 
ACTION. 

Let us review her state of preparedness as 
concerns mind and resources—then let us 
boldly examine the facts as to the use she is 
making of her splendid equipment. 

First, in the realm of things mental 

—there is the famous old Citadel at Charles- 
ton. Here, courses similar to those at West i ® 
Point are given. And, owing to a wise policy i 2's 
of general publicity, students are drawn not : 
only from the home State, but from a great is 
many other States as well. Poe ae ae 

Then there is Converse College for women :  :’ % 
—one of several good schools under private 
control. Through a generous use of space 
in national mediums Converse is wisely an- 
nouncing the opportunities she has to offer. 
And results are encouraging. She is to be 
congratulated on her bold, progressive adver- 
tising policy. It is action of this kind that 
will lay the foundation for a great’ future 
for this institution. 

While we already serve several 
splendid South Carolina schools, we be- 
























(Continued on page 41) 
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Farm Prosperity and 
Your Business 


The next time you dis- 
cuss the “effect of farm 
prosperity on general 
business” —just take a few 
minutes off to consider 
how it could affect your 
business. 

It’s fine that the far- 
mers’ prosperity is giving 
stability to the country at 
large—but it is even finer 
to feel the push of the far- 
mers trade behind your 
own business. 

* * * 

How much will it cost 
to reach the Big farming 
communities? 

So little that no manu~ 
facturer can afford to let 
the expenditure stand in 
his way. 

For you do not have to 
“bite off” the whole farm 
trade at. one mouthful. 
Through Standard Farm 
Papers you can select a 


ceed 


state, section, or class 
hit hard, then spread out 
as results and your own 
sales plans and organiza- 
tion warrant it. 

We will gladly discuss 
such plans with any in- 
terested manufacturer. 





> ie 
STANDARD 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
Western Representatives 
119 W. Madison St 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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How Rexall Increases Selling Power 
of Retailers’ Clerks 


A Manufacturer’s “School of Salesmanship” in Which a “Personal 
Problem Bureau” Plays an Interesting Part 


[Ep1rorraL Note:—Few articles in 
Printers’ Ink have attracted such wide- 
spread attention among national adver- 
tisers as the one in our issue of Octo- 
ber 1, 1914, “How Printz-Biederman 

Salesmanship to Dealers’ 
Clerks.” 


What does it profit a manufacturer 
to invest a lot of money in a national 
advertising campaign if the sales-people 
in the retail stores are ignorant of the 
om pnd of modern salesmanship gen- 
era 

This is every advertiser’s problem. 

Therefore, we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing the story of how another large 
corporation,—this time in an entirely 
different field—is successfully securing 
the co-operation of the dealer’s clerks. 
The “Personal Problem Bureau” in 


HE Rexall School of Sales- 
manship is being conducted 
by the United Drug Company, of 
Boston, along rather unusual and 
practical lines. Its object is to 
develop into real merchandisers 
the 7,000 druggists and their 
clerks who act as Rexall agents 
in communities the country over. 
_The idea of this school took 
its start in 1912 at the Annual 
Convention of the International 
Association of Rexall Clubs. As 
the idea grew it was recognized 
by Thomas V. Wooten, secretary 
and treasurer of the International 
Association, that in order to ac- 
complish anything worth while, 
instruction should be given in 
ways of selling not only Rexall 
Preparations but other merchan- 
dise carried in drug stores as 
well, The course must, therefore, 
be a real training in salesmanship, 
sufficiently concrete and practical 
to appeal on its merits. to the 
hard-working retailers. 
Accordingly, about a 


year 


particular will appeal to advertisers in 
many lines as being an idea which —_ 
could adapt to their own business wit! 
profit oa without too great an ex- 
pense. E 2 
Below are still other articles which 
Printers’ Ink has published in the past 
bearing upon this same highly important 


problem: 
“How Simmons (Gloves) Sag 
1913, 


Clerks Salesmanship,” Oct. 27, 


p. 90. 

“Plan to Reach the Girl Behind the 
Counter.” By Ernest Cohn (Kahn 
Tailoring Co.), July 10, 1918, p. 23. 

“How Calumet Baking Powder Gets 
the Grocery Clerk on Its Side,” Oct. 
27, 1910, p. 57. 

“Ways of Educating Clerks” (Arm- 
strong Cork Co.), Sept. 8, 1914, p. 60.] 


ago, Mr. Wooten retained Harold 
Whitehead, an experienced hand 
at teaching salesmanship, and 
asked him to prepare a course. 

Mr. Whitehead quickly per- 
ceived that the kind..of course 
desired could not bé prepared 
with just a desk and a stenogra- 
pher as equipment. Brass-tack 
facts were called for and so he 
spent several months visiting Rex- 
all and other drug stores all over 
the country.. He bought. goods, 
made complaints, tried to hammer 
down prices—in fact, he resorted 
to every device of the trade scout 
which would test the caliber of 
the druggist’s salesmanship. and 
reveal where a course ‘could be 
best applied to a practical man’s 
every-day business. 

Then he sold behind the 'coun- 
ter and studied the Rexall prob- 
lem from the inside. 

The result of all this, plus the 
help. of every. one of the: officers 


. of the United: Drug \Compariy,’ is 


embodied in the course. 


Table of Contents on page 118 





To quote Mr. Wooten: “It is 
expected that the course will 
make successful drug merchan- 
disers of average drug clerks. 

“The work will be done under 
the supervision of the Department 
of Rexall Clubs and is a Rexall- 
store proposition in its entirety 
—prepared for Rexallites. 

“No effort has been spared in 
trying to make the course prac- 
tical. .We all realize how serious 
is the need of better training 
among retail merchants along the 
lines of salesmanship and personal 
efficiency. Every lesson is care- 
fully scrutinized by myself, on be- 
half of the Rexall fraternity, with 
the intention of making it as serv- 
iceable as it can be rendered. 

“The cost has been reduced to 
the minimum and it is furnished 
at much less than other courses 
of like general character can be 
procured. Neither the company 
nor any one connected with it 
has any financial interest in the 
enterprise. Our sole aim has been 
to make better salesmen of the 
owners and clerks in Rexall stores 
and help the druggist business in 
general.” 

This “Correspondence Course 
in Drug Salesmanship and Busi- 
ness Efficiency” consists of eigh- 
teen books to be sent out, one 
every other week. 

At first it was proposed to fol- 
low the usual custom of getting 
up a “sales manual’ and trying 
to induce the Rexallites to read 
it, but it was pointed out that 
they would be less likely to study 
a complete course in one book, 
for it would look so long it would 
be put off and not read at all. 

“Tf the matter is presented in 
small doses it will be more readily 
assimilated and do more good,” 
was the decision. 

The cost was put at $15 and 
the course was sold on a money- 
back-if-not-satisfied basis. 

The company can make no 
money out of it—in fact, it is 
quite an expense item and will be 
up to the point that it bears fruit 
by resulting in more sales for 
Rexall Stores. 

Upon enrolling the first text- 
book is sent. The student studies 


this, and when he has mastered 
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all the ideas and suggestions an- 
swers a set of questions on a 


“problem paper.” When this js 
done he gets the second book, and 
so on. The student must con- 
tinually put in practice the instruc- 
tion received. 

Early in the course considerable 
attention is given to the elements 
of salesmanship—how to judge a 
customer, the value of sincerity, 
how to write a business letter, 
how ‘to handle subordinates, etc, 


THE COURSE SUMMARIZED 


A bird’s-eye view of the first 
ten lessons may be given in this 
summary: 

Rexall Remedies — Advertised 
products and trailers; how to 
know, display and sell them. 

Perfumery—How to build up 
a big business in it. 

Stationery and School Supplies 
—How to increase their sale. 

Candy—How to know, display 
and sell it. 

Soda Fountain—How to make 
it cash in big profits for you, as 
well as advertise your business. 

Rubber Goods—How to make 
this department pay big. 

Toilet Preparations—How to 
draw men and women to this 
counter. 

Cigars and Tobacco—How to 
handle them most profitably. 

The Prescription Department— 
How to create confidence in your 
prescription work; how to secure 
the co-operation of the medical 
profession. 

Sundries—Brushes, combs, toilet 
soaps, tea, coffee, photographic 
supplies, jewelry, cutlery and 
other so-called side lines. A con- 
stantly increasing business is be- 
ing done in these goods by pro- 
gressive druggists, offering new 
opportunities for big profit, and 
ey Stores take full advantage 
of it. 

As regards perfumes, the stu- 
dent is first told a few brief facts 
about the manufacture of per- 
fume—not enough to make him 
a manufacturer, of course, but 
enough to give him some interest: } 
ing facts which he can use mM) 
selling to customers who ask why 
a certain perfume is better than) 


another. 
i] 
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On September 1, 1915, Leslie’s will 
increase its guarantee of circulation 
from 350,000 to 400,000 (at least 95% 
net paid). 


The line rate will be raised to $2. 


The page rate will remain the same 
— $1,260 


The-page size will change from 800 
to 680 lines. 


The number of pages per issue will be 
materially increased. 





Leslie’s gained 25,364 
lines in 1914; and the first 
six months of 1915 show a 
gain of more than 31,000 
lines over the same six 


months of 1914. 


In May (four issues) we 
carried more advertising 
—cash and lines—than in 
any previous month in 60 
years. 


Present editions, 425,000 


—and growing. 


The $2 rate is now in effect for Sept. 1 on; but the 
$1.75 rate continues for the summer months. 


Kho bZirnal- 


Advertising Manager 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


4 3oston New York 


Chicago 
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The text-book starts by saying 
that perfumes may be divided into 
two classes, mentioning that there 
are the primitive or natural per- 
fumes and the compounded or 
synthetic perfumes. Perfumes are 
obtained from three sources: (1) 
Animals, such as the sperm whale, 
from which we get ambergris; 
the male musk-deer, from which 
we get musk, etc., etc.; (2) stems, 
leaves, flowers and other parts of 
plants, from which we get the es- 
sential oils or attars by distilla- 
tion; (3) the trunks of various 
trees which exude, either naturally 
or by tapping, such gum resin as 
opoponax, myrrh, etc. 

The most important of these is 
the second one. Then the student 
is told the three processes of ex- 
tracting the perfume from fresh 
flowers; namely, the enfleurage or 
cold process, the maceration or 
heat process, the petroleum-ether 
method. 

Of course, this information is 
so written as to be readily adapt- 
able for the salesman’s use. The 
salesman is warned repeatedly 
thgt he ~has to sell to his cus- 
tomers, not to teach them about 
the manufacture of his goods. 

Methods of displaying these 
goods, the writing of window 
tickets and newspaper advertise- 
ments are dealt with, actual ex- 
amples being given, with an ex- 
planation as to why each particu- 
lar one is used. 

In the instruction on window 
trims such practical questions as 
the use of crépe paper and how 
to build proper color schemes are 
dealt with. 


WINDOW-DRESSING RULES 


Some simple rules on this im- 
portant matter are given, such as: 

Contrasts or graded shades of 
one color are correct. 

Dark colors should be used be- 
low light colors, never above 
them. 

Never use more than three col- 
ors in one scheme. 

Use light colors in dark places. 

Use soft shades where perma- 
nent coloring is pronounced. 

Never put two floral designs 
very near together. 

The way to use crépe paper is 


given: how to ruffle, the building 
of frames for its support, ete. 
Then follow a series of color 
combinations to use with the Rex. 
all blue, The following will give 
some idea of this: 

Blue contrasted with yellow ap- 
pears more brilliant. 

Blue contrasted with violet ap- 
pears more green. 

Blue contrasted with green ap- 
pears more violet. 

Blue with red is better than blue 
with green. 


Blue with scarlet is a good com- 


bination. 

Other colot combinations are 
then given, even to a list of com- 
binations to be avoided. 

Then follow telephone conver- 
sations for introducing certain 
goods over the telephone, The 
question of the correct use of the 
telephone is touched upon in many 
cases. 

The need for knowing the goods 
thoroughly is emphasized time 
after time, and the need for the 
salesman being fully prepared to 
answer questions on the goods. 

A series of selling suggestions 
on each line of goods is given, 
with a brief reason why. One 
such suggestion is: “When a 
customer asks for a certain ar- 
ticle ask the customer while 
wrapping it up: Is it for yourself? 
or Has the doctor prescribed it? 
or Have you used it before? The 
customer’s reply will give you an 
opportunity to suggest something 
better suited to his needs, should 
there, in your judgment, be any- 
thing better.” 

The student is then warned 
against selling Rexall Remedies 
just .for the sake of selling them, 
and is shown clearly that it is 
his duty to first sell what the 
customer wants before suggesting 
that he should buy something else. 
It is clearly shown that to sell 
a Rexall article when something 
else would be better hurts the 
store and the United Drug Com- 
pany. Until the customer has us 
the goods and is satisfied with 
them a satisfactory sale has not 
been completed, and success m 
merchandising is built up through 
satisfied customers. 

Another suggestion is: “When 
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« | We have three-quarters of 
a million women in the 
* | small towns eager to read 
«| your selling talk. 


Now is the time, Mr. 
«| Manufacturer, to talk 
“| with us about 


:-| NEEDLECRAFT 


«| We can show you how 
«1 our subscribers’ service 
«| will be of great benefit 
to you this fall. 

















i | NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
sel | | MaDISON AVENUE New York CITY 
ne 







WILL C. IZOR, Adv. Manager ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, West. Manager 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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a customer asks for something for 
a cold, find out what kind of 
cold he has and how long he has 
had it. You are then better able 
to suggest a remedy that will be 
most effective, and the customer 
will have more confidence in it 
and in you, and will appreciate 
the thought and interest you dis- 
play. This same method should 
be followed in every case possible: 
ask for particulars of the ailment 
before suggesting a remedy.” 

The principles that apply in 
these different suggestions are 
clearly stated. 

Then the student is given prob- 
lems to solve by the application 
of these principles. One problem 
set, relative to the need for know- 
ing the goods, is as follows: 

“Suppose a customer comes in- 
to the store and a’ks for some- 
thing for dyspepsia, and you show 
him Rexall Dyspepsia Tablets. He 
asks you the following questions. 
How will you answer them? 

“4. For what ailments would 
you recommend them? 

“2. How are they superior to 
Soda Mints? 

“3. How are they good for 
stomach ailments? 

“4. What is their effect on the 
general constitution? 

“5, What is their formula?” 

Another question relating to 
letter-writing is as follows: 

“You are going to offer for ten 
days a combination of shaving- 
powder, shaving-brush and witch 
hazel, at a special price of seventy- 
nine cents, the regular price of 
these articles separately being one 
dollar. Write a letter to be sent 
to a selected list of men in your 
town.” 

The student’s answer is com- 
mented on and suggestions for 
improving the letter are made. A 
sample: of a good form-letter in 
answer to the above problem is 
attached to his letter. 

Here is another: “Suppose the 
profits from your cigar depart- 
ment appear to be too small. How 
will you increase the turnover and 
the total sales?” 

The answering of this problem 
means that the student must de- 
termine what the turnover of his 
cigar department should be; must 


analyze the kind and qualities of 
the cigars that he handles; the 
sales and turnover of each. It 
may mean a rearrangement of the 
cigar department or a change in 
its location after an analysis of 
its relation to all other depart- 
ments. 

When the answers are received 
they are corrected, commented up- 
on, graded, and, wherever pos- 
sible, the correct answer is given 
on a separate typewritten sheet, 
so that the student gets all the 
information possible. 


TEACHES THE CLERK TO THINK 


It is considered much better to 
use this method than to supply 
all this information in the text- 
book. If the student has to think 
these problems out for himself, 
he will know the answers to them 
more surely than he possibly 
would by simply reading them. 
All through the course the student 
has to think and create for him- 
self. 

This course does not boost any 
item of Rexall goods at all. It 
simply uses the United Drug 
Company’s products for the ex- 
amples to which these principles 
are applied. This cannot fail to 
increase the sale of the United 
Drug Company’s products, it is 
thought. 

Neither is this course confined 
wholly to United Drug Company's 
products. Cameras, for instance, 
are dealt with, but the company 
does not sell cameras at all. 

The students are sending prob- 
lems freely to the Personal Prob- 
lem Bureau, and, so far as can 
be found out at this time, are 
acting upon the suggestions sent 
to them. 

A recent problem received from 
a small town in the Middle West 
was as follows: “Would it pay 
us to put in a soda-fountain in 
the drug store at this place? Be- 
low are the conditions: Population 
about 1,600; farming community; 
only two fountains in the town 
—one at a bakery and the other 
at the other drug store, being of 
either side of us; we are located 
on the coast-to-coast auto route. 
It will cost us about $1,400.” (The 
letter has been condensed.) 
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; 0 you study the public taste 
in reading matter as re- 
flected in the: magazines? 


Then you have noticed 
how the general magazines are all 
of them ringing in timely articles 
on semi-technical subjects. 





You sense the same trend in the teach- 
ings in the schools of the country. 


This is an era of scientific and mechan- 
ical accomplishment. 


That is why so many ‘keen-minded men are 
reading THE VVorLD’s ADVANCE, the magazine 
that mirrors the world’s progress. 


And why advertisers of such things as building 
supplies, sporting goods, tobaccos, machinery, elec- 
trical goods, and educational courses are so many 
of them giving serious consideration to this mag- 
azine. 


August forms 
close July Ist 


Minimum rate 
$128 a page 






ELECTRICITY 
MECHANICS 


239 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Lester B. Tunison, Advertising Manager 


W. G. RIDENOUR A. D. HOWE C. F. NEALEY 





19 So, LaSalle St. Detroit 201 Devonshire St. 
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viously this question could not be 
answered with the information 
given, so the student was written 
to supply the following data: 
“Have you sufficient capital to 
put in a good fountain? Does 
the other druggist specialize on 
fancy drinks, or is the bulk of 
his trade in five-cent drinks? Are 
you in position to make your own 
ice-cream? Is there a good restau- 
rant or hotel in town? Have you a 
good fruit store in the town? Send 
copy of some of the ads you have 
been using and also copy of your 
home paper. Is store large enough 
for fountain and perhaps a few 


tables? Do you run it yourself? 
Does it look new? Have you 
much cigar trade? Send rough 


plan of floor space and location 
of departments.” 

The answers to these questions 
will give information sufficient to 
enable the Personal Problem Bu- 
reau to make an intelligent an- 
swer and at the same time give 
some valuable suggestions on the 
arrangement of his store gener- 


ally. 
Some other questions which 
have been asked are: “Here is 


a’ form-letter which we purpose 
sending to our customers. Will 
you tell us what you think of it?” 

“We have a competitor who 
buys second-hand goods and sells 
at eighty cents on the dollar— 
one dollar’s worth for eighty 
cents, fifty cents for forty cents, 
etc. How can we meet this com- 
petition?” In this case the Per- 
sonal Problem Bureau wrote for 
samples of local newspapers, with 
copies of his own and competi- 
tors’ advertisements, the location 
of his and his competitor’s stores, 
the class of customers which each 
gets, whether the cutting was a 
general offer or a temporary one. 
In this case the student was given 
some heartening advice, pointing 
out that if a man was buying 
second-hand goods and sefling at 
a cut price he was dealing with 
a second-rate lot of customers: 
that it was very probable (and 
it was afterward found out to be 
the case) that the Rexallite’s 
store was located in the best po- 
sition, while his competitor’s was 
in a-much inferior location. It 





was po:nted out that the danger 
from this spasmodic cutting of 
different lines was more fancied 
than real. 

Another question was: “What 
is the correct way to figure profit? 
What are the differences between 
profit on cost and profit on sales?” 
In this case the student was re- 
ferred to the text-book in which 
this matter was fully covered. 

Another student asks: “Is there 
any benefit in having glass-top 


tables for serving ice-cream, and. 


is enough attention given to the 
goods displayed in the counter- 
top tables to justify the expense?” 
Here, again, of course, additional 
information has to be secured. 

Here is another: “Please give 
us some new ideas for the de- 
velopment of the sale of Handy 
Household Cases.” Here, again, 
fuller information was secured as 
to what he had already done with 
them, and new plans were given 
him to use. 

Another asks: “Is it proper 
when making a Rexall sale to 
leave the guarantee for the last 
point?” This is, of course, cov- 
ered by the text-books. 


FORMULATING THE: QUESTION 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


It is interesting to note that the 
majority of problems call for one 
or two letters for further infor- 
mation. The average retail mer- 
chant does not appear to view 
his problems from all angles, and 
more than one student has found 
that in answering the questions 
which he is asked relative to his 
problem he solves his own prob- 
lem. 

One proprietor was so_ well 
pleased with the answer to his 
problem that he immediately made 
a canvass of his clerks, with the 
result that eleven enrolled as stu- 
dents. 

For one year after enrollment 
the student has the privilege of 
consulting free what is known as 
the Personal Problem Bureau. 

The bureau helps solve all prob- 
lems that may confront proprietor 
or clerk after completing the 
course. If, for instance, one of 
the store’s departments is running 
behind in sales, the Personal Prob- 
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lem Bureau will help meet the 
situation. 

Or, if a student has figured 
out some plan to sell more goods 
and is doubtful as to the feasibility 
of the plan, the Personal Prob- 
lem Bureau will give him the 
benefit of its suggestions. 

If he wants to put in a new 
department, but is in doubt as 
to whether it would be profitable, 
he is told of the experiences of 
other Rexallites in that line. 

In fact, no matter what the 
problem, the student can have the 
advice and assistance not only 
of Mr. Whitehead, who prepared 
the course, but also of Mr. Woo- 
ten, director of the Rexall Clubs’ 
Service Department; the heads 
of other departments of the 
United Drug Company and other 
capable business men whose ex- 
perience and observation equip 
them for this work, 

Rexallites from all over the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain are now taking the course. 

No one but Rexallites can take 
the course at any price. 

A graded certificate of merit 
is given to all who complete the 
course with a mark of seventy 
per cent or over. A careful list 
of these men will be made and 
kept on file. 

Of the 7,000 Rexall stores, C. 
E. Murnan, sales manager of the 
company, estimates that seventy- 
five per cent will take the course, 
and it is expected, of course, that 
each student will increase his effi- 
ciency and, therefore, his sales 
capacity. 





U. SS. Supreme 
Court Disposes of Web- 
ster Dictionary Case 





rs EBSTER” as a name for 
dictionaries is not the 
exclusive property of any firm, not 
even of the Merriam Company. 
which has expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in advertis- 
ing its dictionary, and claims to 
be largely responsible for the 
popularity of the “Webster.” 
The United States Supreme 
Court has just disposed of the 
matter through an opinion in the 
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case of G. & C. Merriam Com. 
pany versus the Syndicate Pyb. 
lishing Company. The original 
Suit was brought by Merriam to 
enjoin its rival from the use of 
“Webster” as a trade-mark and 
trade-name applied to dictiona- 
ries. A decree was entered dis- 
missing the bill in the United 
States District Court. The Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals backed up 
the lower court. 

Now comes the highest court 


in the land and dismisses an ap- - 


peal that had been made to it by 
Merriam because of “want of 
jurisdiction.” That means, of 
course, that the mandate of the 
lower court must stand in this 
historic controversy. In the opin- 
ion just delivered by Mr. Justice 
Day it is declared, in effect, that 
the claims of unfair competition 
in trade which have constituted 
the main reliance of the Merriam 
Company “contain no element of 
a cause of action arising under 
the Federal Constitution or statu- 
tory law.” 

“Moreover,” says the Court, 
referring to the trade-mark end 
of the case, “it appears that the 
registration of the trade-marks 
relied upon, having the name 
‘Webster’ as their chief charac- 
teristic, was made long after the 
expiration of the copyright secur- 
ing to the publishers the exclusive 
right to publish the Webster dic- 
tionaries. After the expiration 
of a copyright of that character, 
it is well settled that the further 
use of the name, by which the 
publication was known and sold 
under the copyright, cannot be 
acquired by registration as 4 
trade-mark.” 


Merrick Sales Manager of 
Surbrug Company 


George S. Merrick, for two years 
vice-president of M. Melachrino & Co, 
Ltd., of Canada, has become sales man- 
ager of the Surbrug Companys making 
“Milo” cigarettes, in the United States, 
with headquarters in New York. 








Tunny Fish in the Newspapers 


The Wm. Edwards Company, Cleve- 
land, is using newspapers to advertise 
Edwards Tunny—“The_ Fish That 
Tastes Like Chicken.” Each piece of 
copy is featured with a recipe for using 
Edwards Tunny. 
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Ourprioting plant 
in rented quarters 
fifteen years ago 


When you are in 
Chicago we invite 
you to inspect our 
up-to-date plant. 
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Our Printing Plant 
in our own building 





One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Large Printing Orders 


In the Hands of aLarge, Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 











Our Specialties: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing somesiring 
the same material an 
workmanship as the 
above, such as Feameed- 
ings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Service, all 
or any part of which is at 
your command, embraces: 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
Presswork 
Binding 
Mailing 
If desired, we mail your 
Printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central dis- 
tributing point. 

















Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 
The education and trairiing of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, 
make the workmen more skillful. 

Our plant is in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 


' Light only. Our organization is excellent. 


When you put an order for printing in_our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 


Our. business has been built up by satisfied 
customers; by repeat orders. For some 
reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 


You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of our special- 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual a. Let us put your 
name on our mail list NOW. ‘ 





Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Do They Do It} 


printer 
This is not a complaint, but an honest search for information, run COV 


oc A ree men as 
Why is it that so many advertisers and advertising agents ip. 


dulge in the following method of selecting media? They beginryird : 
in the monthly magazine field and select two or three leader areal | 
whose quantity of circulation is indicative of the greatest amount fhe adv 
of public approval. They next select one, two or three leading 

weeklies for the same reason, and by so doing avoid the expeng (fourth 
of duplication; likewise the leading women’s publications for Mdepartt 
the same reason. A most sane and commendable procedure, §aiverti 
but— who hi 


TAMARA 


When these same men are called upon by a solicitor from our This ( 
Sunday Magazine, they inform him that they cannot use our sos te 
publication because they have not the money to use all of the iad de 
Sunday Magazines. And inasmuch as they cannot afford to ug : 
all of the Sunday Magazines with a total line rate of $20.5), 
they do not feel justified in using the American Sunday Mage. 
zine, which is admittedly the leader of its field. 


located 
Retaile 
Chicag 


We he 
who h 
As if the selection of publications were a caprice of fashion greates 
rather than the common sense business procedure consisting 0! Bin, 
the selection of the strongest from the multitude of mediocrity. 


Will some one tell us why they do it? 





We maintain that there are a few magazines so preg, 
eminently strong in each field that their use is always 
economically important. 


The American Sunday Magazine is pre-eminently th 
leader in its field because, 


First: Both the American Sunday Magazine and the papers 
with which it is distributed are published by one and the same 
organization. Unity of direction, unity of policy, and co-oper* 
tion between the various units for the greatest good of all. . diy i 
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It? Second: It is backed by unlimited capital which enables us to 
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wy the best editorial matter; to employ the best magazine 
printer (Schweinler) ; to print on super-calendered paper; to 
nun cover designs by Harrison Fisher and serial stories by such 
nen as Jack London and E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Third: It is printed once a month, which enables us to put out 
areal magazine once a month with life and attention value for 
the advertiser. 


Fourth: OUR ADVERTISERS DEPARTMENT. This 
department is comprised of men who have sold goods as well as 
advertising space. Advertising writers and a commercial artist 
who has had experience with both fashion and trade journals. 


This department also publishes the Modern Retailer, which ~ 


goes to every druggist, grocer, haberdasher, hardware dealer, 
and department store buyer rated $3,000, and over and who are 
located in our cities of publication. .In addition the Modern 
Retailer is sold on the newsstands in both New York and 
Chicago. 


We have exhaustive data for the information of any advertiser 
who has a national market and who is anxious to receive the 
greatest value for money expended in his advertising appropria- 
tion. 


e American Sunday Magazine 





CHARLES S. HART, Adv. Mgr. 


2) Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 911 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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STATISTICIAN claims that 
there are only 149,000 people in 
the New York territory whose in- 
comes are $2,500 a year or more. 


This confirms our contention that the success of all enter- 


They 


represent 
securities— 


prises in New York depends on the Big Crowd. The NEW 
YORK AMERICAN’S readers represent ONE-FOURTH of 
the 149,000, also ONE-FOURTH of the Big Crowd. 


one-fourth of the money invested in 


One-fourth of the owners of New York realty 
One-fourth of the deposits in banks and trust companies 
One-fourth of the money in Savings Banks 

One-fourth of the automobile owners 

One-fourth of the attendants at Grand Opera 
One-fourth of the dwellers in fine houses 

One-fourth of the memberships in the various clubs 
One-fourth of the merchants and manufacturers 
One-fourth of the educators 

One-fourth of the scientists 

One-fourth of the inventors 

One-fourth of those who support churches, schools and 


colleges 


One-fourth of those who travel 
One-fourth of those who support winter and summer re- 


sorts 


One-fourth of those who patronize hotels, restaurants and 
places of amusement 

One-fourth of the lovers and patrons of music and of art 

One-fourth of the tax-payers 

One-fourth of the professional men and women 

One-fourth of the readers of books 

One-fourth of the contractors and builders 

One-fourth of the architects 

One-fourth of the artists 

One-fourth of the financiers 

One-fourth of the writers 

And one-fourth of those who support and om successful 
every line of business. 


Do you not think you had better consider this FOURTH 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


of New York in planning your advertising investment? You 
need the NEW YORK AMERICAN to become successful. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
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The Letter That Rings True 


A Review of Sixteen P. & F. Corbin Sales Letters Built on the “Back to 
Nature” Plan 


‘By Cameron McPherson 


GREAT many sales letters 
remind me of the advertising 
department described-in-a recent 
PrintERS’ INK editorial. The 
writers in their anxiety to out-do 
themselves, keep “improving” the 
jetters until they become so com- 
plex and so long-winded that they 
defeat their purpose before they 
leave the office shelves. What let- 
ter-writing needs is a “back-to- 
nature” movement; more of the 
“Old Man’s” unpolished sincerity 
and less $35-a-week cleverness. 
It was a purchasing agent for 
one of the: big Chicago wholesale 
houses who first pointed this out 
to me. He put it this way: “ 
don’t really read one out of ten 
letters that come to 
my desk. I couldn’t 
if I wanted to. It is 
getting so that a man 
can’t describe a piece 
of merchandise in one 
page, it takes at: least 
two pages single space 
to impress you with 
how much better the 
article he is selling is 
than anything else 
manufactured.” 


DON’T DISCREDIT YOUR 
LETTER 


Of course, you have 
confidence in your 
line, Perhaps it is all a 
that you think of it. cat 
But we must not for- Rig 
get that just as soon | 
as we start out to tell 
someone else what we ‘f 
think, unless we can 
prove it right in the 
letter, we are going 
to bring discredit to 
all our other state- 
ments: The world is 
full of people telling 
about how much bet- 
ter their goods are 
than anyone else's, 


and nobody pays 


much attention to statements of 
this kind. As_ the «purchasing 
agent suggested, a sales letter 
that “gets by,” is a simple state- 
ment of facts—facts without the 
frills. It must ring true. 

Last summer a mail-order man 
in New York told me that the 
most difficult thing in writing 
copy to sell suits to women was 
to make it ring true. He said 
there was a certain happy medium 
which must be attained; a point 
where extravagance of statement 
just begins to creep in, to allow 
for the lost motion which takes 
place in transferring a descrip- 
tion from the mind of the seller 
to the mind of the buyer. To 






One of the easiest ways 
to give your new bungalow an air 
of individuality and distinction 
is to use hardware that is espec- 
fally adapted for the place and 
is artistically designed and fine- 

ly finished. We enclose herewith 
illustrations of some bungalow hard- 
ware of this kind which is coming in- 
to popular favor with people of re- 
finement, and we cordially commend the 
goods to your considerations 

The No. 161 W butts are like 

those illustrated, but are made of cast 

. iron, protected against rust by electro- 

galvanizing and plating, and ‘with washers 
of in@urated fibre, which is practically indestruct 
idle in use. The price is low as compared with 
other butts which will do the work, and they #111 
outlast the building. 

The thumb latches or bungalow handles are 
modern renderings of the old style Colonial door 
latches but are fitted with locks which have modern 

functions, have a small key and afford the highest 
degree of security, Nos. 39584 and 56784 are espec- 
ial fayorites for bungalow use. The cylinder used 
is descrided in a circular mailed you, and is the 
game &6 in all other Corbin high grade locks. 

For the rear door, we suggest our No, 
785% three-tucbler easy spring lock. This 1s reli- 
able and of hich quality, and will give you excel- 
lent service. 

r the inside doors, we suggest the use 
of one of the four designs named in the circulers 
mailed'you. The Pasadena is designed particularly 
for bungalow use, and the Portland, Princeton and 


EACH LETTER HAS A SPECIAL LETTERHEAD, WITH ILLUS- 
TRATION FROM A PENCIL SKETCH 
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exceed that point a state of di- 
minishing returns would set in, 
and sales would suffer. If the 
copy failed to come up to the 
point, a loss of sales would result 
through the failure of the copy 
to “catch on.” 

It seems to me that the follow- 
up letters of the P. & F. Corbin 
division of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn., form a good demonstra- 
tion of this same principle applied 
to letter-writing. They also lack 
the flaw which the purchasing 
agent above mentioned points out. 
I selected them out of six hundred 
letters in my collection because I 
thought a review of them would 
be interesting. It would be hard 
to find a series of letters in which 
the atmosphere of sincerity is so 
obvious as it is in these letters. 
Consciously or unconsciously the 
writer of them had given them 
that indefinable touch which 
makes them ring true. Let us 
analyze them to see why they have 
that quality—what has been done 
in them that we can do in our 
letters. 


NO “ROBERT CHAMBERS” OPENINGS 


The most striking thing about 
the letters is the utter disregard 
which they show for all the ac- 
cepted theories of letter-writing. 
The experts tell us we must stag- 
ger the recipient at the opening 
of the letter by a smashing blow 
between the eyes. If we can’t get 
and hold his attention in the first 
ten words we are lost. To get 
this essential “punch” we should 
employ men with the disinterested 
point-of-view. For twenty-five 
dollars they will write us a letter 
that will sell snow-shoes to Hin- 
doos. But the Corbin letters are 
as unconcerned with what the ex- 
perts contend as the German Gov- 
ernment was with the Peruvian 
note, 

Instead of starting the letter 
out: “After dinner the guests ad- 
journed to» the living-room of 
Mrs, K.’s new home” as an alleged 
expert started a letter for a leather 
manufacturer, one of: the Corbin 
letters opens with: “We place at 
your service our facilities and ex- 
perience in supplying hardware 


for society buildings.” Think of 
it—starting off with “we”! Ap. 
other commits an even greater sac. 
rilege by saying: “We beg to place 
at your service.” The bulk of the 
letters open with the time-honored 
but ever-working proffer of q 
suggestion. “We write to suggest 
that Corbin hardware be used on 
your new bungalow” or “We are 
informed that you are building an 
apartment house and we suggest, 
etc.” A still further evolution of 


the suggestion “approach” is: “The . 


value of Corbin hardware for 
buildings for public use is so gen- 
erally recognized that it may be 
superfluous to suggest that it be 
given favorable consideration,” etc, 

I will admit that there is little 
of the unusual about these open- 
ings. No “expert” would think 
of using any of them. But they 
are based on good salesmanship, 
which, as we have so often con- 
tended, is the only basis upon 
which a sales letter should be 
judged or built. This idea of 
“striking a man between the eyes 
right off the jump” is all very well 
in theory, but just try applying it. 
Can you imagine walking into a 
dealer’s store, stopping him in the 
middle of reading a lot of bills 
and duns, and shouting: “After 
dinner the guests adjourned to the 
living-room of Mrs. K.’s new 
home”? Why, he would think 
you had escaped, and call the fun- 
ny-wagon to come and get you. 
What you would do, especially if 
you were a seasoned salesman, 
would be to come in with a sug- 
gestion of some kind. There is 
one thing with a universal appeal, 
and that is a suggestion. It not 
only provides an excuse for writ- 
ing the man, but it assures the 
letter of a partial reading, for few 
business men are too busy to listen 
to suggestions about their business, 


GET THE NEWS UP IN FRONT 

No sooner does the Corbin let 
ter offer its suggestion than ‘it 
comes to bat with a piece of news 
of specific interest to the readef, 
For instance, in. this letter goimg 
out to owners or builders of 
hotels, we find the news, elemént 
right at the heels of a suggestion: 

We suggest that the Corbin hotel 
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locks be used upon your new building. 
We have a number of series of locks 
with functions and master-key combina- 
tions adapted to hotel use, which find 
favor wherever they are known. We 
also have indicating attachments by 
which a chambermaid can tell whether 
a room is occupied without trying the 
door, and other features which are 
proving a source of satisfaction to all 
who use them. Our agents, Shepard 
Hardware Company, will be pleased to 
show you samples of our line and to 
quote you prices, and we trust you will 
call upon them. 
Yours truly, 
P. & F. Corsin Division, 
C. B. Parsons, 
Manager. 


News is something which is . 


hard to get away from. Even the 
busiest of business men read news. 
An experienced writer will tell 
you that by “hanging” an article 
on a news item, it will get double 
the reading that it would other- 
wise. And the same is true in the 
follow-up letters, get the news 
element in quick—don’t let an 
“idea” get in between that and 
the start to slow it up. 

This is. sometimes hard to avoid 

in writing letters, but by making 
the letters short and to the point 
it can be accomplished, as the Cor- 
bin letter suggests. One of the 
most successful writers of sales 
letters I know overcomes “slowing 
his letter up” by framing it up in 
skeleton form before he starts to 
write. He told me he got the 
knack while on Printers’ INK 
staff. He sets down the points 
he wants to bring out, then groups 
them according to the psychologi- 
cal relation, the object being’ to 
weave them together in such a way 
that interest is held right through 
the letter. 
_ So long as you are merely writ- 
ing news about what you are sell- 
ing and relating facts, you are as- 
sured of interest and are avoid- 
ing the danger of extravagant 
Statement. News about your 
product, if it is presented as news 
and not as your opinion, rings 
true. But just as soon as you be- 
gin introducing statements which 
you cannot substantiate in the let- 
ter, you run the risk of bringing 
discredit on the whole letter. .One 
little slip will’do it. 

To illustrate, take’ this para- 
gtaph from. the Corbin letter to 
builders of office buildings: “We 


have placed our hardware upon 
some of the largest institutions of 
the kind in the country, using 
locks with functions and master- 
key systems expressly designed for 
their use, which we believe to be 
unequaled.” A shorter way of 
saying this would be: “Our master- 
key system for locks as used in 
the largest institutions in the coun- 
try is unequaled.” But it doesn’t 
ring as true. You will notice the 
Corbin lock letter carefully re- 
frains from saying that their locks 
and their master-key system are 
unequaled. They make the clear 
distinction “which we believe to be 
unequaled.” The note of restraint 
takes away the brag and boast. 
For the same reason it is unwise 
to use extravagant adjectives in 
letters, and the use of the word 
“very,” except in rare instances, 
should be tabooed. Superlatives 
are dangerous, too. 


A LETTER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Added to this restrained tone 
which characterizes the Corbin 
letters, is a logical vocational 
treatment of the follow-up as a 
whole. Anyone who has made 
a study of follow-up systems 
knows the danger of making the 
letter too general. Generalities 
don’t impress nor do they con- 
vince. It is so easy to “slide off” 
a letter, as an old boss of mine 
used to express it. We have to 
make the arguments specific if 
they are to be effective. 

This calls for a careful subdi- 
vision of the list, and the prepara- 
tion of special letterheads. It is 
now possible to get addressing 
machines which will automatically 
select the names for designated 
vocations. This makes it possible 
to: keep the entire mailing list in 
one unit, thus simplifying han- 
dling costs ‘and preventing duplica- 
tion. The same make of address- 
ing machine is now made to give 
facsimile typewritten addressed 
printing through a ribbon from 
upper and lower case typewriter 
face metal type. So, instead of 
having to pay: as high as $2.50 a 
thousand for addressing;' the cost 
can ‘be forced down to. eighteen 
cents per thousand without sacri- 
ficing quality. These. new. fea- 
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tures in the handling of follow- 
up letters make it a simple matter 
to vocationalize the letters. 

As I have intimated, the Corbin 
letters are aimed at one specific 
class of builders. There are spe- 
cial letters for owners of flat 
buildings, hotels, stores, office 
buildings, public buildings, the- 
atres, schools, hospitals, churches, 
bungalows, residences, etc. Dif- 
ferent letterheads are used for 
different classes so that the letter 
will appeal directly to the recip- 
ient and so that it will not be 
necessary to endanger its sincerity 
by using general statements. 

For example, the letterhead 
used on the follow-up to builders 
of apartment houses is of the four- 
page type, with a spread of as- 
sorted hardware suitable for 
apartment houses on the inside 
spread. These are half-tone re- 
productions in color on bond pa- 
per. The offset process is used 
which gives a striking effect, and 
at the same time overcomes the 
difficulty of printing half-tones on 
a bond stock. 

For the letter to theatres a sin- 
gle sheet letterhead is used, with 
a delicate off-set reproduction of 
a busy downtown street on the 
left-hand margin. Below the 
trade-mark and firm name at the 
head is the wording “Makers of 
Hardware for Business Build- 
ings.” In the same way the let- 
terhead used in the follow-up to 
bungalow builders reads: “Mak- 
ers of Hardware for Homes of 
Refinement,” and the illustration 
shows a young couple in evening 
attire opening the front door of 
a well-appointed bungalow. The 
distinction of this letterhead 
treatment, however, lies in the 
fact that the illustrations are from 
pencil sketches. This gives the 
letterhead a dignified atmosphere 
in keeping with the tone of the 
letter; an atmosphere that natu- 
rally belongs to a letter designed 
to impress the reader with the 
square dealing and honesty of the 
house. 

And in the final analysis it is this 
between-the-lines atmosphere that 
helps to make the letter ring true. 
The crinkle of the paper, the 
printing and get-up of the letter- 


head, the frank handling of the 
salutation, as well as what yoy 
say and how you say it—all 
count. But the big essential js 
naturalness, That, at least, js 
what impresses one the most with 
the Corbin letters. That they 
were written by a man who felt 
no need: of pretty phrases or 
clever “reasons why” to sell his 
line to you is as plain as the name 
on the letterhead. The rugged 
honesty of view-point and purpose 
sticks out in every sentence. 


New York Representatives Club 
Outing 


One hundred and forty members and 
guests of the Representatives’ Club of 
New York attended the club’s annual out- 
ing, June 4, on the Bay Ridge grounds 
of the Crescent Athletic Club, in Brook- 





yn. 

Sports, including baseball, golf and 
tennis, and track events to conform to 
the physical prowess of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, were the chief feature 
of the afternoon. 

In baseball, a nine representing the 
men’s publications obtained the decision 
over a team from the women’s publica- 
tions by a score of 7 to 4. 

Interest centered largely in the com- 
petitions for the four silver cups. In 
the golf tournament, L. A. Gillette, of 
the Century, won a leg on the Marsh 

up. 
In the tennis play, K. Warden, of Col- 
lier’s, won the Absorbine Cup, donated 
by W. F. Young. 

Town and Country will be the possessor 
for one year of the Black, Starr & Frost 
Cup, awarded to the publishing house 
whose representatives scored the best av- 
erage aggregate in points. , 

é E. Warcie, of the Outlook, was wit- 
ner of the cup given by George L. Stock- 
ham, of the Tyotel Wolcott, to the indi- 
vidual scoring the greatest number of 
points during the day. 

Dinner was served in the clubhouse 
and at nine o’clock a sail around New 
York Bay was + <i prior to the re- 
turn trip to the Battery. 





Ed Shanks Joins Cleveland 
Foundry Co. 


Ed. Shanks, who has been in charge 
of the Business Aid Degas of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, will be connected with the 
Cleveland Foundry Company after June 
10th. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. Restrained 
in Infringement Case 


The Ohio Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision restraining the ilobe 
Wernicke Company from selling a, “cab 
inet safe.” The action was brought by 
the Safe-Cabinet Company, of Marietta, 


Ohio, ‘ 
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The Hill 
Engineering 


Weeklies: 


The Engineering & Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News 
American Machinist 

Power 


Coal Age 


All Members of the 
A: BK. 





Busy times, these, 
in machine shops! 


Does the significance of 
that article hit you? 


“How to Organize a Night 
Force” 
last week’s 


from a paper presented 
before the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Con- 
vention. 


Busy times, yes, and profit- 
able times for those ad- 
vertisers who are using the 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Have you a product that is 
used by manufacturers of 
machinery ? 

They are buying now— 
and buying! Get your 
share. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 








it was printed in 


American 
Machinist 


10th Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A New Class of 


Automobile Prospects 


who handled the steering wheel of their own or 

their husbands’ automobiles. This was in small 
towns, of course, as nearly all our circulation lies there. 
We received 327 letters. 

We had not expected anything unusual, but these 
letters opened up a wholly new vista. The prosperous 
small-town women of this country are today automobile 
prospects. We had a strong suspicion of this; the letters 
turned that suspicion into moral certainty. 

This certainty: is quite impossible to communicate— 
the letters must be read. They area revelation of strong 
practical reasons why women in small towns want and 
should have automobiles. They confirm, far beyond the 
need of confirmation, the wise move of Overland in going 
into women’s publications. 

One woman wrote us, ‘‘In the near future, women 
will be the principal drivers and owners of automobiles. ”’ 
This sounds exaggerated. But what the other 326 women 
said, in long, earnest, logical and hard-headed letters, 
settled our opinion that a new class of automobile buyers 
has been demonstrated. - 

The essence of the reason why women in small com- 
munities are good prospects is brought out wonderfully 


[vee advertised lately for letters from women 
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in these letters. In large towns, and cities, a woman 
has at her command, for mere getting about, the street- 
cars, subways, elevated, local and long distance trolleys, 
the jitney bus, suburban train service and cabs. So to 
her an automobile is a luxury. She wants it, and in large 
degree gets it, but no necessity constrains her and her 
husband. In small towns and their environs, on the 
contrary, the wife of a prosperous man has no means of 
getting about for even the most necessary errands except 
by the old-fashioned horse and buggy—a means that 
many of our correspondents claim is more expensive as 
well as slower and less safe than a light car. These 
letters enumerate dozens of short-travel needs of a prac- 
tical kind. The phrase ‘‘a pleasurable necessity ’’ is 
applied to automobiles by several of the women writing 
us. It is actually a money-maker for some of them. 
Another powerful element is not mentioned by a single 
one of our 327 correspondents. In small towns nowa- 
days the equivalent of ‘“the 400’ is the auto-owning 
class. The machine is a hall-mark of caste. The woman, 
seeing the rest of her “‘set’’ getting cars, puts her whole 
force to getting one too. The husband yields sooner or 
later. The intensity of the condition can only be under- 
stood by those familiar with small-town “‘society”’. 


ALK is useless in a case like this. What convinced 

us will convince others. We want automobile makers 
to see these letters. 

One of the several questions we asked was, ‘‘Should 
automobiles be advertised in women’s magazines ?’’— 
From the replies to this question alone we have com- 
piled an album of 40 communications, each decorated 
with a photograph of the woman sitting in her machine. 
The replies are the shrewdest possible arguments—con- 
vincing, indisputable. 

This matter needs only to be read to be appreciated. 
You can see all the letters for the asking. We lend 
you the originals, not edited copies. A mere request 


gets them to you. 
Today’s 


Magazine for Women 
Circulation 800,000 Mostly in Small Communities 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Lasting Good-will” 


Would you do business on a plan 
that involved getting a new set of 
customers every year? 


Yet, because no subscription agent could 
make a living without new business and re- 
newals to look after every year, many farm 
papers concentrate on one-year circulation, 


On the other hand, The Farm Journal has 
over 90% of all its subscriptions paid for in 


advance on the five- and ten-year basis. Every sub- - 


scription is backed by our guarantee that the reader 
can have his money back any time he wants it. [Oh, 
yes, The Farm Journal was first to make this 
“satisfaction guaranteed or money back” offer—just 
as it was first with the “Fair Play” notice, so success- 
ful in building confidence in all advertising. | 


The Farm Journal’s large proportion of long-term 
circulation is unique, and shows its ability to get on 
an intimate basis with its readers—besides affording 
the manufacturer an exceptional chance to get perma- 
nently acquainted with its readers and establishing a 
lasting good-will. You owe it to your pocket-book to 
know more about the one large national farm papet 
that gets to real country folks. Write to THE FARM 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and get the facts. 
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Designing the Label with the 
Sales “Punch” 


Package “Copy” That Helps in the Final Sale 
By W. Livingston Larned 


Not the least of the problems 
the manufacturer must face 
in his vigilant, unceasing jiu-jitsu 
with competition and trade condi- 
tions in general is roughly re- 
ferred to by the advertising fra- 
ternity as the display-package puz- 
zle. 

The significant importance of 
the matter may be inferred from 
the experience of an agency han- 
dling a certain baking-soda ac- 
count. The president of the com- 
pany putting out the product has 
been most emphatic in his state- 
ments to the effect that the one 
big thing his agency did was to 
design a highly successful con- 
tainer just when it was needed 
the most. 

Magazine publicity, newspaper 
campaigns, billboard and window- 
cutout stunts, trade-folders, pam- 





the grocer, the delicatessen man 
and the little corner quick-buy 
place, where everything edible is 
sold. Terms had been dictated by 
the firsts-in-the-fields. And on 
the shelves devoted to baking soda 
marked preference was extended 
to certain long-established brands. 

To be sure, the new competitor 
was given shelf space, but you 
couldn’t see that first package, for 
the riot of other soda-containers 
in pretentious numbers and of 
tinned beans, tomatoes, peas and 
spinach. Take the tomato label, 
by the way. Here you have no 
color or designing subtleties. 
When you see a tomato label it’s 
tomato beyond the slightest shad- 
ow of an expert doubt. A great 
big, fine tomato blazes out at you 
in startling shades of deep ver- 
milion and sunset red. If, on the 











GOOD EXAMPLES OF SIMPLIFIEL LABELS, 
SPACE, THE NAME OF THE PRODUCT AND ITS MANUFACTURER, OR TRADE-NAME PROPER 


phlets and all of the other mani- 
fold ingredients which are proper, 
tabulated under that patron saint 
of all busy words, “Service,” fell 
into insignificance beside the plan- 
ning of a highly efficient design 
for the container. 

The situation had become pretty 
serious. Larger and far more in- 
fluential manufacturers of soda 
had long monopolized, not only 
the market, but the attention of 
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ONE SIMPLE COLOR, A GREAT DEAL OF WHITE 


other hand, all of the canners have 
defeated their original purpose by 
copying each other in this respect 
and thereby losing brand individ- 
uality altogether, that is their own 
little lookout. 

Our soda concern had this ugly 
situation and condition to face: 

In large and small shops the 
country over, the battleground was 
to be a nest of shelves, filled with 
all sorts of packages in all sorts 
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THE GOOD AND THE BAD INTERMINGLED—SHOWING WHY SIMPLICITY IS SO ESSENTIAL 


of sizes, with all sorts of labels. 
Ninety per cent of the time com- 
petitive soda-houses, through’ years 
of prestige and missionary work 
with the shopkeeper, had “gotten 
there first” in splendid shape and 
the choice places were ail taken. 


PACKAGE MUST BE REMEMBERED 


How could a newcomer step in 
and have a fighting chance for at- 
tention? For there is a certain 
amount of psychology in the thing. 
You must keep your package in 
sight. It must be seen. That you 
have advertised it liberally is not 
enough. It is a well-known fact 
that people experience trouble in 
remembering names quickly, es- 
pecially new ones. When face to 
face with the necessity of asking 
for it, they—well—they get mild- 
ly rattled. Once a_ trade-name 
does “sink in,” it’s there for good. 

You so often hear women say: 
“I want that what-do-you-can-it. 
I saw: the package!” 

There is the bee in the honey- 
pot. Watch the customer’s eyes 
in any sort of a store you please 
and see him eagerly, hungrily run 
along the shelves with his investi- 
gative eyes. Suddenly they fal! 
upon a box or a package that looks 
familiar. Seen it before! Where? 
Back travels the faithful mind, 
until it pounces upon the memory 


of a poster or a magazine page 
or a newspaper ad. If that par- 
ticular piece of publicity did its 
share of the work and was con- 
vincing, the sale is negotiated on 
the spot. 

“T can sell anything, if I can 
get it seen often enough by 
enough people!” 

A wise old agency fox said that 
about fifteen years ago. He is 
the man whose agency ads in ad- 
vertising journals are always dis- 
tinctive. You can’t overlook them. 
They jump at you. They shriek 
and howl and yell for attention. 
With one hundred personal-agency 
cards on display on the “counters,” 
it’s a pretty safe gamble to put it 
100 to 1 that you Il see this agen- 
cy’s card first. 


A NEW LABEL DEMANDED 


The initial step taken in the 
baking-soda battle was to look 
around for another and a far bet- 
ter label. The agency handling 
the account was strict in its de- 
mands on this score. It had sent 
men on flying trips around subur- 
ban towns to learn the truth. 

Their report was interesting. 
The “X” brand of baking soda 
was not making itself felt -nor 
seen. It was lost in the great 
wrangle of other package goods. 
People were finding it far. too 











ELABORATE DESIGNS, 


NO MATTER HOW BEAUTIFUL, 
IDENTIFICATION 
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easy to see the old brands. The 
line of least mental resistance was 
to ask for these. 

It required about three months 
to secure the new-label scheme. 
There was more anxious labor 
concerned than writing and pla- 
cing a hundred magazine ads. 

When the new package fluttered 
from its stale and profitless co- 
coon and fluttered forth to the 
little shops of the great shopping 
world, it was equipped to “meet 
all comers.” The body of the 
label was cream white—one-half 
inch from the top and itself one 
inch deep, a brilliant red band ran 
entirely around the container. 
Then there was more white space 
and a very brief statement of con- 
tents, plus the trade-mark and 
trade-name. Simplicity to a de- 
gree. 

Immediately every grain and 
globule of advertising centered 
upon that red band and the qual- 
ity of the goods it stood for. And 
because of the generous surround- 
ing white space, you could see 
the vermilion band as far as you 


could see anything. If ten or 
more boxes were put side by side 
on the shelves, then they formed 
a white strip against which the 
practically unbroken red band was 
emblazoned, There was continuity 
to the display—one box helped its 
brother, and so on _ indefinitely. 
Adventure Magazine once did this 
sort of thing to splendid advan- 
tage. It began to run a series of 
sensational race-track stories. The 
front cover illustrated them and 
was of a race-horse or two dash- 
ing along. When eight or ten 
magazines were lined up on the 
newsstand it gave the appearance 
of a string of horses tearing 
around the track. 

The soda-box stunt is repre- 
sentative of the class of unseen, 
unknown work that the modern 
agency does, as an adjunct to its 
more picturesque public-print ef- 
fort. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


The original house of Pearline 
wished to put a new product on 
the market. Fully twenty-five idea- 
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INTERESTING FROM THE STANDPOINT OF DIVERSITY 


sketches, in full color, were sub- 
initted and seriously studied from 
every possible angle. In this case 
a single brilliant spot of color was 
the compelling central theme, and 
there is no question that its psy- 
chological influence on the grocer’s 
shelves was great. 

A hardware house, manufactur- 
ing no less than two hundred in- 
dividual articles, each one boxed 
separately, discovered after fif- 
teen years of experience that con- 
tinuity of container was almost 
indispensable—some shrewd label 
scheme whereby all of the various 
boxes of manifold shapes and 
sizes could be quickly visualized as 
of one family when viewed on the 
hardware store shelves. At first, 
it seemed an easy task, but as the 
smallest containers were tiny tack 
boxes and the largest ones of a size 
to hold two dozen barndoor 
hinges, the designer ran upon a 
grave and discouraging obstacle. 
With no two boxes similar in size 
nor shape, and with the text equal- 
ly diversified, how was the 
“family” idea to be established? 

There were many disappoint- 


ments and failures. Then, slowly, 
the real possibilities began to ma- 
terialize. 

First, a standard paper of a 
standard color. 

Second, a standard color scheme 
for every design. 

Third, a tying-up of the firm 
trade-mark symbol with each and 
every label. (In this case it hap- 
pened to be heart-shaped.) 

Fourth, the placing of the name 
of the article always in approxi- 
mately the same position on each 
label. 

With these rules set down oul 
firmly adhered to, the “family” 
was launched to excellent purpose 
and when that broadside confronts 
the customer he can’t escape it 
even if he wants to. 


MAKING SURE OF THE LABEL 


As an instance of how seriously 
the manufacturer deems the label 
question, we might cite the case 
of the Taggart Baking Company, 
of Indianapolis. The name “Tag- 
gart’ has long been associated 
with a superior quality of breads 
and crackers; indeed, these fa- 
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LABELS WITH SALES FORCE: THE FIRST 


SIMPLE WAY 


TWO ILLUSTRATE 
AGAINST AN UNINVOLVED BACKGROUND; THE OTHERS ARE EXCELLENT 


THE ARTICLE ITSELF IN A 


EXAMPLES OF THE TIE-UP OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING WITH THE CONTAINER 
LABEL 
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Come In gna See Us 


[Fo are coming to the Convention—of 
course you are—please consider this ad- 
vertisement a friendly hand clasp of welcome. 
Our latch key is going to be out every 


minute during the “doings.” 


Our plant—a model of efficiency in news- 
paper production—will be yours upstairs and 
downstairs. Our editorial and mechanical 
departments and our press rooms are conven- 
ient to get to and are worth seeing, and there 
will be guides to accompany you about the 


building. 


We want you advertising men of the 
World to feel that a right royal welcome 
awaits ‘you, no matter what time ‘you come. 
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‘I did not want was 
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mous bakeshops antedate the ac- 
tive operations of the National 
Biscuit Company. 

Mr. Cline, the advertising man- 
ager, was keenly alive to the trade 
demands when his company took 
up the matter of providing new 
and unique containers for its ag- 
gressive list of package goods. 
One complete series was designed, 
printed in colors and actually 
made up, when more far-reaching 
study convinced Mr. Cline that 
these labels were not really in- 
dicative of the true quality of the 
goods. And so it transpired that 
every last one of 


thirty different brands of cigar- 
ettes. And there were thirty dif- 
ierent boxes, done in all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. One was 
just about as orientally gaudy as 
another. 

It was contended by the venture- 
some newcomer that in not one 
single instance did the box indi- 
cate ultra-refinement of contents, 
—‘“choiceness,” quality, some- 
thing “exclusive.” 

So an experiment was tried. 

A pure white package was pro- 
duced. The name and the maker's 
title were embossed in white. Two 





those expensive la- 
bels and plates and 
boxes were thrown rom 
into the discard, i 

the deliveries of 


the line stopped 


and Mr. Cline took | SINGER SNAPS. 


the first train for 
New York. 

“I made up my 
mind,’ he ex- 
plained, “that what 


the painfully con- 
ventional type of 
label. So I fussed 
and poked around 
until I found a 
very artistic little 
shop where prac- 
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tically no labels 
had ever been de- 
signed before. In 
three weeks, work- 
ing with its man- 
agement, I  pro- 
duced what has been declared to 
be the handsomest, most unique 
and highly artistic series of labels 
ever used in the cracker business.” 

By a peculiar psychologic law 
of decorative design, these labels 
suggest “class.” In the language 
of the day, quality is “written all 
over them.” All of which was 
precisely what the Taggart peo- 
ple most desired—to create a 
feeling of confidence in the mind 
of the purchaser. 


‘AFTER AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 


An independent manufacturer 
of cigarettes won a tidy little 
trade battle in just this way. In 
a certain territory there were 


THE ZU ZU LABEL WAS RECENTLY SELECTED BY A COMMITTEE 
AS BEING THE SIMPLEST AND STRONGEST DESIGN IN A 
COLLECTION OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED PACKAGES, 
THE UNEEDA BISCUIT PACKAGE IS EQUALLY 


SUCCESSFUL 


simple, thin bands of gold bor- 
dered the box, a fraction of an 
inch from the outside. With 
courage worthy of great praise. 
the manufacturers eliminated en- 
tirely such conventional odds and 
ends as palm trees, the Sphinx, 
pyramids, prayer rugs, camels, 
desert scenes, Queens of the 
Harem, sky lines of Constanti- 
nople and gorgeous yellow cres- 
cent moons. 

“That’s something special, isn’t 
it?” was a not uncommon obser- 
vation in the tobacconist’s shop 
when the neat white box was 
“spotted.” You see, the immacu- 
late container was getting in its 
clever work. “Those look classy,” 
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the smoker commented, as he 
bought a box. 

Moral—if you wish to meet the 
terrific competition of thousands 
of packages, with their never- 
ending whirligig of fantastic de- 
signs and colors—do something 
sanely different. In no other 
field that we can think of is the 
need for marked originality more 
urgent. Precious small time for 
subtleties when a pair of eyes are 
running along a barricade of store 
shelves. Your appeal must be 
accomplished in a jiffy. “That 


those who run may read” is dou- 
bly applicable here. 


For once, at 
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occurrence for indifferent deal. 
ers to leave such stock right in 
their original packing cases, rather 
than work out the Chinese puzzle 
of successful counter or shelf 
arrangement. 

That simple labels are best js 
no professional secret. This law 
of the uninvolved is applicable to 
almost the entire gamut of adver- 
tising art. “Keep it simple—keep 
it simple,” must be constantly and 
forever dinned into the ears of 
the designer who revels in fili- 
grees and gloats over gew-gaws, 

If there are five hundred cans 
displayed in a store, the mere 
“massing” of many of 
them in one commu- 
nity of space is not 
sufficient in itself to 
dominate. Color 
scheme, broad flat 
masses of tint—the 
cutting down of de- 
tail to the very 
“quick,” is what really 
counts. 

In all lines the phy- 
sical appearance. of 


















LABELS OF A PAST GENERATION THAT ARE NOT ADAPTED 
FOR PURPOSES OF QUICK IDENTIFICATION 


long range, the text is subservient 
to design. 


ODDITIES FREQUENTLY DEFEAT 
THEMSELVES 


Not a few manufacturers at- 
tempt to “beat the game” by creat- 
ing freak shapes in containers. 
Thus we have round jars and tall 
jars and log cabins constructed 
of tin and sardine cans in fish 
shape and many intricate, ingeni- 
ous deviations from the conven- 
tional. 

But Mr. Shopkeeper has little 
patience with these stunt pack- 
ages. They are difficult to pile 
neatly on shelves, for they never 
seem to “fit,” they tumble and 
fall and roll, they occupy more 
than their legitimate amount of 
space, they even give him the jim- 
mies when he is hurriedly wrap- 
ping them up for a customer. 
It is by no means an uncommon 


the container is now 
acknowledged to be 
of surpassing impor- 
tance. The unique 
humanized bottles re- 
cently adopted by the 
Carter’s Ink people are 
an excellent example of the labels 
carried beyond the mere designing 
of a flat-surfaced “sticker.” For 
to-day, a label is sometimes a very 
wonderful and ingenious sales 
“stunt.” The Carter’s Ink bottles 
placed in company with their com- 
petitors’, in the stationer’s win- 
dow, or showcase, or upon his 
shelves and counters, is attention- 
compelling to a degree, You see 
Carter’s Ink first. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that present-day 
sales-methods have made it nec- 
essary to give shape and form 
and solidity to the label when 
other means fail. 


LABELS THAT AROUSE HUNGER 


Manufacturers of tinned goods 
have long since discovered that 
their labels should, wherever it 1s 
possible, show the goods and 
show them appetizingly. 

Keepers of delicatessen shops 
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TO MAGAZINE 


Trade Re- Advertising 


The Dealer’s Wife 


HE TYPICAL small-town dealer does not make 

the sharp distinction between home and business 

that you and I do. His house is but a step from 

his store, his wife is in and out of the shop continually, 

and he usually discusses all his business affairs with her. 
Home influence is a big factor in all he does. 


Topay’s was the first magazine to utilize this avenue 
to dealer-attention. For two years we have sought-sub- 
scriptions from dealers’ wives. Last Spring we intensi- 
fied the effort by writing the wife of every one of the 
retailers to whom we sent Today’s Maggzine for Mer- 
chants. As a result of this, and of our long prior effort, 
we now have 25,000 dealers’ wives on the subscription 
list for Topay’s proper. We have positive proof that the 
resultant dealer good-will is very great. 


Why not send for one of us to tell you about Today’s 
Magazine for Merchants? No obligation is entailed. 
The Fall issue goes to press July 15th; reaches the trade 


August 15th. 
y) 
Today’s 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WE BOTH WANT 
THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman -Who-Buys 


TO BRING US RESULTS 


In presenting this New Sales Force of Na- 
tional Distribution to you as an Advertiser, 
the publisher suggests consideration of these 
facts— 


il 





Millions of thrifty women know, like and trade 
with the thousands of progressive dry goods and 
department store members of the great Sperry 
System. 


These Merchants—many of them your customers 
as well as ours—welcome the opportunity to 
present to their customers each month a maga- 
zine that will make new friends and new trade. 


For the same reason, the Merchant will regularly 
advertise ‘‘Sperry Magazine Days” in his local 
dailies and his windows. In many instances he 
will make special bargain offerings in order to 
get still further benefit from the Sperry Maga- 
zine distribution. 


A guaranteed circulation of 500,000 copies per 
month—of a high class magazine regularly 
advertised and distributed by live Merchants 
to women Buyers—is worth $1 per page 
(420 lines) per thousand, to the manufacturer 
whose goods are properly merchandized. 








Write for Booklet on Dealer- Distribution 
The Sperry Magazine 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 


WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK 


Business Manager 
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will tell you that people walk 
hungrily up and down the store, 
gazing up at the rows and rows 
of packages and tins. And it is 
not an uncommon occurrence for 
them to buy a certain product be- 
cause the picture on the label 
made them hungry. There is a 
great big psychologic tug to the 
appetite appeal. 

After much experimenting the 
maker of a nationally known 
grape-juice found that the best 
pictures for his purpose were pic- 
tures of grapes. And a luscious 
cluster festoons the bottle label 


GOOD RULES TO FOLLOW 


But there are several hard-and- 
fast essentials connected with 
label-designing, and a man who 
has specialized in this interesting 
work has given the writer a con- 
structive list of “betters,” as he 
puts it, copied from his little red 
notebook. 

Better send out and buy all 
containers of competitive goods. 
Line them up before you and 
study them before you do a lick 
of work. 

Better visit large and small 
stores, where your goods would 
have distribution. See what the 
other fellow is doing and has 
done. Look—with a specific idea 
in mind. Make mental notes of 
their shortcomings. 

Better buy a bundle of colored 
papers or label stock. Cut tenta- 
tive labels of different sizes and 
shapes and “try them out’ on 
your box or bottle or jar or can 
—look at them from a distance. 
It is an inexpensive expedient 
and intensely practical. 

Better start out with the ambi- 
tion to “cut down the copy” to the 
very fewest number of words. 
For your front label uninvolved 
display of the trade-mark, name 
readable “across the room.’ Re- 
mainder of text in as large and 
as simple type as seems consistent. 

Better make arrangements to 
display your preliminary sketches 
actually on the shelves, where 
they will later appear. And never 
design the label before the shape 
of the container itself is known 
and provided for. 


Better provide in advance for | 
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accumulative results. How will 
fifty labels look on the shelves 
rather than the individual pack- 
age? It is a not uncommon fau!t 
for a certain label to “fight itself,” 
in the aggregate. 

Better not judge the label as it 
appears in a flat sketch. By all 
means paste it on the container. 
Curved surfaces are dangerously 


deceiving. 
Better consult experts. Agency 
advice is invaluable. The aver- 


age advertising agency has a serv- 
ice manager, the worth-while 
agencies send trained men out “on 
the road” to sound the depths of 
local business. These men fra- 
ternize with the small-town deal- 
er and accumulate invaluable in- 
formation. The progressive agen- 
cy spirit is responsible for some 
very remarkable things of late, 
in this respect. Talk it over with 
“the boys.” 


Gives Up Making Bar Fixtures 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, manufacturer of billiard tables 
and stock bar fixtures, has determined 
to give up the bar-fixture end of the 
business. Its factory in Dubuque, Ia., 
will be turned into a plant to make 
talking-machine cabinets and piano-cases. 

The company, which has factories in 
Chicago, Muskegon, Mich., and Du- 
buque, with branch houses in every 
important city in the country, has com- 
bined the manufacture of bar fixtures 
with that of billiard tables for 70 years 
and believes that the billiard game, if 
it is to continue in popular favor, must 
be absolutely divorced from the saloon. 

H. F. Davenport, secretary of the 
company, is quoted as_ follows: 

“We have discontinued the manufac- 
ture of stock bar fixtures for the reason 
that there is not now a sufficient de- 
mand. We are convinced the future of 
the liquor business will be in the café 
and the hotel. After disposing of our 
present stock of fixtures we will discon- 
tinue this line absolutely.” 





Campaign for Electric Vehicles 


Detroit electric vehicle dealers have 
started an advertising campaign to 
boost the electric vehicle business. 
Some of the points to be brought out 
are the following: 

(1) That the electric car may be run 
80 miles or more on one charge; (2) 
that it is much easier to operate an 
electric than a gasoline car; (3) that it 
does not cost as much for upkeep; (4) 
that as a matter of fact, a child, almost, 
can operate an electric; (5) that it is 
the real car for the family. 

The advertising is appearing in the 
Detroit newspapers. 








Making Advertising Capital Out 
of Government Specifications 


Objection Is Rarely Offered to Those Advertising the Government's 
Endorsements 


Special Washington Correspondence 
MORE incensed advertiser it 
would be difficult to find than 

the prominent manufacturer of 
thermometers who recently jour- 
neyed to Washington to protest 
against a seemingly rash statement 
made by certain Government offi- 
cials, The cause of his indigna- 
tion was a declaration on the part 
of officials of the National Bureau 
of Standards that, in effect if not 
in so many words, carried the in- 
dictment that American manufac- 
turers did not know how to pro- 
duce accurate and reliable ther- 
mometers. Some of our manu- 
facturers of thermometers have 
been carrying on this industry for 
many years with every indication 
of success, and naturally they did 
not take kindly to any such whole- 
sale denunciation. 


MANUFACTURERS AND GOVERNMENT 
WORKING TOGETHER 


The scientists at the big Gov- 
ernmental testing laboratories 
talked matters over with the 
spokesman of the manufacturers. 
It was soon found that the two 
interests were looking at the 
proposition from diametrically op- 
posite viewpoints,—the manufac- 
turers from the practical stand- 
point and the Federal experts 
from the theoretical. There was 
a certain amount of truth in the 
contentions of each. The impor- 
tant point arrived at as a result 
of the initial wordy clash was that 
a spirit of co-operation developed 
which has operated to reduce the 
magnitude of the errors and elimi- 
nate the most common defects in 
American thermometers. Thanks 
to this “team work” between the 
research workers and the practical 
producers, our leading manufac- 
turers of thermometers (particu- 
larly clinical thermometers) are 
now putting out a product that 
virtually conforms to government 
specifications. 


The case cited is not an unusual 
or an isolated one. On the con- 
trary it is coming to be quite the 
order of the day for manufactur- 
ers, who can do so to advantage, 
to square their product with Gov- 
ernment specifications. 

A controlling factor, in many 
cases, where a manufacturer 
adopts governmental specifications, 
is found in a desire to make ad- 
vertising capital out of the circum- 
stance that a product measures up 
to Uncle Sam’s requirements in 
every respect. 

Take, for example, the case of 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, one 
of the most conspicuous examples 
of the possibilities of this sort 
of thing—and in a field, too, where 
the intrusion of Government 
standards was not enthusiastically 
welcomed. The Globe-Wernicke 
Company secured, as a result of 
its willingness to put out a line 
of office furniture in accordance 
with Federa! dictates, Government 
contracts amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars. Inci- 
dentally the company is making 
sales to the general public of inter- 
membering units which, in addi- 
tion to being distinctive in certain 
respects, have the merit of any 
prestige that attaches to the fact 
that the designs were evolved by 
the Federal experts and have been 
adopted for use in the departments 
at Washington. The concern has 
gone so far as to get out a special 
catalogue devoted solely to arti- 
cles fashioned on the lines laid 
down by Uncle Sam. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS NO INVIDIOUS 
COMPARISONS 


While never encouraging it. 
Government officials have seldom 
if ever been known to object to 
those who advertise Government 
endorsement, except in cases 
where an advertiser has made use 
of the circumstance of his own 
sales to the Government to fe- 
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flect upon the product of a com- 
- that ‘has not been selec- 
ted. 

Anything that may be played up 
as advice or as a testimonial from 
Uncle Sam must, naturally, have 
some advertising value. It is ob- 
vious, however, that advice from 
the Government—as represented 
by standard specifications which 
can be followed in any privately 
manufactured product—is the 
form of ammunition available to 
the greatest number of advertisers. 
In order to proclaim that Uncle 
Sam thinks well enough of a des- 
ignated product to use it in his 
offices and workshops the maker 
of the goods must of necessity 
supply that commodity to the Gov- 
ernment, but with the Govern- 
ment’s standard specifications pub- 
lic property and to be had for the 
asking, it follows that any manu- 
facturer who thinks it worth while 
to conform to the rules laid down 
can advertise his adherence to 
governmental standards whether 
or not he has ever sold a dollar’s 
worth of his output to the Fed- 
eral purchasing agents. 

Two birds are killed with one 
stone if an advertiser can pro- 
claim his entire sympathy with the 
ideals of the supposedly disinter- 
ested Government experts and can 
at the same time actually better 
his product or cheapen production 
without any outlay to inventors or 
designers. There is an ever-in- 
creasing number of manufacturers 
that, instead of relying merely up- 
on the standard specifications put 
out by the Government, are ap- 
pealing for the aid of the Federal 
specification-makers in improving 
a product or bettering a guaran- 
tee. The General Electric Com- 
pany is reputed to have been en- 
abled to increase the efficiency of 
a leading type of electric lamp 
fully five per cent as a result of 
the suggestion of a Government 
experimenter, that the tungsten fil- 
ament be polished. 


HELP FROM THE GOVERNMENT'S 
EXPERTS 


Workers in the Government 
laboratories are very secretive re- 
garding manufacturers’ trade se- 
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crets, in so far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned, but they are very 
frank with manufacturers them- 


‘ selves. It is the policy to endeavor 


to aid any manufacturer who ap- 
plies to improve his product. Fur- 
ther, the experts are quite willing 
to take up, one by one, for the 
manufacturer’s enlightenment, the 
products of his competitors, point- 
ing out in each instance where 
the rival product is superior or 
how it suffers by comparison with 
the one that is serving as a basis 

Sometimes most surprising re- 
sults. are attained in an effort to 
determine a governmental stand- 
ard of quality. Recently the United 
States Bureau of Standards car- 
ried out for the War Department 
what is probably the most thor- 
ough test of refrigerators ever 
undertaken, and, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody concerned, it 
was disclosed that pre-eminently 
the most efficient refrigerator was 
not any of the expensive makes, 
but a comparatively cheap make. 
And, furthermore, as evidence of 
the suggestion and inspiration to 
be found in many a Government 
test or specification, it was dis- 
covered that if the manufacturer 
of the moderate-priced article in 
question were to modify his con- 
struction by the addition of half 
an inch of insulation at the bottom 
of the chest he would have an 
almost absolutely ideal refrigera- 
tor. 

Cement is a product which af- 
fords an illuminating illustration 
of how advantageously Govern- 
ment specifications may be cap- 
italized for advertising purposes. 
Incidentally, however, it may be 
added that one of the largest 
American cement manufacturers 
was recently requested by the 
Government to discontinue certain 
advertising in which it was de- 
clared that the Government had 
never rejected a barrel of cement 
of this brand. Literally this was 
true, but the officials at Washing- 
ton felt that the statement could 
not be wholly countenanced for 
the reason that the company’s ce- 
ment was tested by Government 
inspectors before it left the plant 
The firm was so anxious to fore- 
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Put it in agate lines 


—and this is the ranking of the five lead- 
ing mediums in the general woman’s field 
for the first six months of 1915: 


Lines 
First Magazine - - - - - - - 162,080 
Good Housekeeping - - - - - 129,150 
Third Magazine- - - - - - - 117,673 
Fourth Magazine - - - - - - 101,579 
Fifth Magazine- - - - - - - 91,275 


But put it the other way, totaling the number 
of different advertisements carried by these 
same magazines for the very same period, 
and you get this: 


Advertisements 


Good Housekeeping- - - - - - 1,539 
Second Magazine- - - - - - - 1,048 
Third Magazine - - - - - - - 888 
Fourth Magazine - - - - - - - 743 
Fifth Magazine - - - - - - - 598 


The comparative size of Good Housekeeping’s 
page is the thing that makes the second 
table the more significant. 


Good Housekeeping continues to serve profit- 
ably a far greater number of advertisers 
than any other high-grade, fifteen-cent, 
woman’s magazine of general circulation. 
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stall any rejections at the point 
of delivery that a laboratory was 
provided at the plant for the use 
of the Federal experts, and the 
result was that all the cement that 
would have been rejected was 
passed upon before it reached a 
point where the incident of rejec- 
tion would be too conspicuous. 

Real or seeming injustice is 
sometimes visited upon manufac- 
turers as the result of the drawing 
up of Government specifications 
or the conduct of tests, etc., in- 
cident to the fixing of govern- 
mental standards. A memorable 
case in point is that of the mag- 
netic speedometer. In extensive 
advertising the governmental offi- 
cials were represented as con- 
demning this specialty, whereas it 
is stated by the leading Federal 
experts that the addition of a 
small device to the instrument 
thus discredited would have elim- 
inated every objection. Some- 
times, too, there is dissatisfaction 
on the part of manufacturers be- 
cause the fixers of Federal stand- 
ards will not go so far as is de- 
sired in affording advertising am- 
munition on the negative side. 

Such a situation now exists in 
the computing-scale field. Fed- 
eral scale experts have expressed 
their. disapproval of the policy of 
one manufacturer of computing- 
scales in putting on the market 
a design wherein fractional 
amounts, such as 12% cents, are 
not indicated as such, but as the 
amount to be actually charged the 
customer, giving the merchant the 
benefit, in each instance, of the 
fraction. Although the Federal 
officials do not approve this system 
of computation, they do not feel 
called upon to discountenance the 
practice, as the rival manufacturer 
of computing-scales is most insist- 
ent they should do. 


SEIZING AN ADVERTISING OPPORTU- 
NITY 


_Where Government _ specifica- 
tions call for a patented or trade- 
marked article by name, the pres- 
ence of an advertising element is 
manifest. It frequently happens 
that there is a stipulation for a 
well-known manufactured product 
or its “equal.” The maker may 


then take advantage of the impli- 
cation of a standard of quality 
for advertising, such as the Vic- 
tor Company has utilized in pro- 
claiming the Victrola to be the 
standard by which the quality of 
other musical instruments is meas- 
ured. 

There are several sources of 
governmental specifications. The 
General Supply Committee, so 
called, prepares, or, at least, issues, 
the specifications for the great 
bulk of all supplies required for . 
use in the departments at Wash- 
ington and at the Government’s 
“branch offices” throughout the 
country—custom-houses, post-of- 
fices, etc. However, all envelopes 
purchased for the Government are 
purchased upon specifications is- 
sued by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Supplies for naval vessels 
and naval stations are specified by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the Navy Department, 
and a corresponding purchasing 
agency in the War Department 
stipulates regarding goods for the 
army posts. However, practically 
all the tests and experiments upon 
which Government specifications 
are based are conducted by the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
and the actual writing of specifi- 
cations is, in most instances, done 
by experts from this branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 





Governor Wants State to Ad- 
vertise for Profit 


Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has vetoed the bill to extend to 
counties having a population of more 
than 100,000 the law requiring legal 
advertisements to be published in the 
legal newspapers at least once a week. 
In vetoing the measure the Governor 
took the position that there is no such 
thing as a legal newspaper in contradis- 
tinction from all other lawfully existing 
newspapers. He said: ‘Why should 
one newspaper have this ‘business? Why 
stifle honest competition? Why play 
favorites? The legal and other public 
advertising should follow the channels 
of circulation approved by the business 
concerns of a county, for the latter will 
always put their advertising where it 
will do the most good. So should the 
commonwealth. Let this matter to the 
honest open competition of all legitimate 
channels of advertising. I have yet to 
hear from anyone that wants this bill 
approved. I would veto it even if I 
had. It is not American in spirit.” 
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Enter the Barrel,—A Sanitary 
Container 


Recent statements to the effect that 
the adoption of small packages has in- 
creased the cost of living has been the 
signal for a movement among the coop- 
ers to start an advertising campaign 
in favor of the barrel, which has been 
displaced largely because of the vogue 
of small-package trade-marked goods. In 
an address to the National Coopers’ 
nae recently, Herbert Gardner 
said: 

“Advertising has been largely respon- 
sible for the adoption of the small indi- 
vidual package. The public is suscepti- 
ble to advertising, and has learned to 
ask for package products by name. With 
enormous advertising of countless brands 
and varieties of package goods, the indi- 
vidual package has come to be the 
accepted form of buying. 

“This mania for package goods has 
been one of the primary causes of the 
high cost of living. The package is an 
item of cost that must be paid for by 
the consumer. It would be futile for 
the barrel manufacturers to attempt to 
reverse this situation and make the 
barrel again the accepted and preferred 
method of conveying food from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. It can’t 
be done. But advertise the barrel as a 
sanitary and economical container. You 
will find the grocer ready enough to sell 
barrel goods if he knows that the public 
will buy them. Advertise the barrel. 
first as a sanitary package and second 
as an economical one.” 


Lee Olwell Sees Good to Fol- 
low the War 


The European war has proved a 
blessing to Texas, according to Lee OI- 
well, vice-president of the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Company, Detroit. Mr. Olwell was 
in Texas recently, and says the loss in 
cotton has made farmers turn to other 
crops and has awakened the citizens of 
the State to its diversified resources. 

“Were the cotton crop to be a _ total 
failure in some future time,” said Mr. 
Olwell, “the State would turn to other 
things as it has done in this instance 
and speedily overcome its loss. But 
then this awakening barely scratches the 
surface. Few people have any idea of 
the resources of this State and such set- 
backs as the war just give renewed con- 
fidence and show what can be_ done. 
Texans should profit by their lesson, 
though, and in diversified farming reap 
the benefits.” 


Manufacturers’ Views on For- 
eign Trade Combinations 


The Federal Trade Commission, sit- 
ting in Boston and New York last week, 
interviewed manufacturers, “exporters, 
lawyers and bankers upon the need of 
manufacturers’ combinations to increase 
foreign sales. The inquiry was in the 
the nature of a preliminary investiga- 
tion, and will be followed by similar 
hearings in other cities. 


New Movie Plot ‘Advertising 
Advertising” 


The prize of $100 offered early in the 
year by the National Educational Com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W. for a 
moving-picture play scenario to be 
produced first at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, and afterwards throughout the 
country, has been won by Stella Anne 
Ellis, of Denison, Texas. The Play 
is entitled “You Want Something,” 
and purports to tell the story of how an 
unbranded, unadvertised shoe lost out 
and then how, after a name had been 
given to it and it was advertised in 
practically every known way, a tre- 
mendous success was scored. 

It is a two-reel play and will run for 
30 minutes as against the 15-minute 
roduction of Mr. Noad’s Adless 

ay,” which was the first moving-pic- 
ture play put out under the auspices 
of the Educational Committee in its 
“advertising advertising” campaign. 

_One hundred and twenty-four scena- 
rios were submitted in this contest and 
practically every State was represented 
and some of the best-known figures in 
the advertising world. But the prize 
has beert won by a lady unknown to 
advertising fame, in a town which boasts 
of no advertising club. 

The new reel, together. with “Mr. 
Noad’s Adless Day” and other features, 
will be exhibited daily from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. in_the Florentine room of the 
Congress Hotel, with the exception of 
all day Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ing, when the departmental sessions are 
being held. 

The play was worked up by 50 people 
in one of the California studios. The 
committee which passed upon the play 
was made up of Carl emmle, presi- 
dent of the Universal Film Company; 
Mr. Rothapfel, manager of the Strand 
orig New York, and Llewellyn E. 

ratt. 


Harvester Company’s 1914 
Business ~* 


Principally as a result of the war, the 
International Harvester Company’s sales 
fell away 12 per cent in 1914, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In his an- 
nual report Cyrus H. McCormick, presi- 
dent of the company, states that the effi- 
ciency of the European manufacturing 
and selling organizations was seriously 
impaired by reason of the number of ex- 
perienced employees called to the colors 
of their respective countries. 

The net profit in 1914 was $4,262,594, 
which, after allowing for preferred divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent, showed 
a balance of $2,162,594, equal to 5.4 per 
cent on $40,000,000 common stock, 
against 12.64 per cent earned on the 
same stock during the previous year. 


Philadelphia “North American” 
Appoints Western Manager 


Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed manager 0 
the Western advertising of the Phila- 
delphia North American. 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued ) 


lieve there is an opportunity for 
general advertising that many 
other good schools should enjoy. 
Our broad experience in guiding 
the publicity of a large majority 
of the schools in the United 
States that advertise has es- 
pecially fitted us to give expert 
counsel and advice in this respect. 

Now, as to South Carolina’s 
material resources: 

The old Palmetto State is 
largely agricultural. Her most 
important crop is cotton. Both 
in the value of cotton as raw ma- 
terial and as manufactured prod- 
ucts, South Carolina takes her 
stand well to the front. 


Here indeed are unsurpassed 
opportunities for industrial 
growth and commercial expan- 
sion. Especially is this true of 
cotton-made materials, 

And yet, in this State of tre- 
mendous cotton growing and cot- 
ton manufacturing, the only na- 
tional advertising along commer- 
cial lines is that done for a freckle 
cream made in Charleston. 

What a splendid opportunity for 
the manufacturing and merchan- 
dising, through advertising, of a 
trade-marked brand of hosiery! 
How perfect is the setting for 
the launching of a characterful 
cotton cloth—so advertised that 
women would call for it by name 
as they do any number of cotton- 
made materials! Here, where the 
raw material is produced in 
abundance, does it not seem to 
be the natural home for nation- 
ally known brands of men’s neg- 
ligee and outing shirts, children’s 
dresses and rompers and a score 
of other cotton-made articles? 


And why stick to things the 
basis of which is grown at home? 


Massachusetts does not raise 
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her cattle to supply the leather 
for her magnificent shoe business; 
the vegetables for making 
Heinz’s famous 57 varieties do 
not grow on the hills of Pitts- 
burgh, nor does Missouri manu- 
facture all the hardware that has 
made Keen Kutter a household 
word. 


Why should not South Caro- 
lina be known as the home State 
for a nationally known brand of 
kitchen cabinets, or corsets, or 
shaving cream, or men’s and 
women’s clothing, or any num- 
ber of other articles that are pro- 
duced far from the source of raw 
materials? 


What the Old South State 
should do is to vary her indus- 
tries as she is now varying her 
crops. To diversify her manu- 
facturing is to prepare for bigger 
state growth and greater wealth 
and opportunity. 


South Carolina needs the 
sprinkling can of advertising to 
nationalize the hum of her indus- 
tries. Prepared in mind and re- 
sources as few States are, there 
is lacking only the necessary ac- 
tion to bring South Carolina to 
her old réle of leader of the 
South. 


Here, we aim to give good 
counsel and to guide to merchan- 
dising success brands which are 
ready to be built on the rock of 
national good will. More small 
accounts are handled by us than 
by any other advertising agency. 
At the same time we are serving 
hundreds of the leading national 
advertisers. Perhaps an advertis- 
ing scope as broad and varied as 
this will suggest to South Carolina 
manufacturers where to come for 
expert merchandising and adver- 
tising counsel. 
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Get Inspiration at 
Chicago! 


Go to the Convention! 


Be more successful in your work by 
assimilating new ideas. Give and 
receive stimulation by associating 
with other men engaged in adver- 
tising and neatica. : 


The Chicago Evening American, with its 
finger always on the pulse of the Chicago 
market, will see to it that you have every 
opportunity, not only to derive benefit 
from the Convention itself, but to make 
an intimate study of —CHICAGO, the 

a” WORLD'S RICHEST: MARKET. 


™% A market larger than that afforded 
by the ten states of North Dakota, 
\ South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
\_ New Hampshire, Montana, 
" Utah, Idaho, Delaware, 

Fill \ Wyoming and Ne- 

Out \ vada, com- 

Coupon My bined. 


Opposite 
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Personally Conducted Tours 
to Chicago’s Advertising 
Successes - 


E CHICAGO EVENING AMER- 

ICAN has arranged a series of 
instructive “Little Journeys” to the 
Business Homes of Great Advertisers. 


You are invited to be our guest on 
these tours. 

You will see the inside of advertising 
and commercial giants like Marshall Field 
& Co., Armour & Co., Sears, Roebuck 
and many others. 

You will meet the heads of businesses 
whose success is famous the world over. 

Fill out this coupon, so that we can reservea .~ ; 
place for you in the “Little Journey” Autos. 
It also insures your gettingthe American’s _~ |. 
Welcome-Surprise, an acceptable, con- , Eve Pegg = 

crete expression of our welcome Chicago 


to you. Reserve me a seat 


Chicago Evening 7~ jounty acti a surprise. 
American /’ x... 
Ps Address. 

A. tinh Ci: 











ff 
4 Have a surprise prepared for the following ladies who will be 
in my party: 
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GE chicago “The Great : 


: Central Market 








Bermingham & Seaman Company 


St. Louis 








We Will Look For 
You in Chicago 


In making your convention plans, 
be sure to include the Bermingham 
& Seaman Company Educational 
Exhibit in the Coliseum. It will 
be a ‘real feature. Personally see 
what can be done and is being done 
in the intelligent manufacture of 
paper. The different grades and 
varieties, the many forms in which 
it is used will be on display in com- 
pleted shape. 


A competent representative will be 
in attendance to explain and show 
to you how the larger users of 
paper in the U. S. are securing re- 
sults at a minimum cost. 


Our office in the Tribune Building, 
the center of the down-town dis- 
trict, will be open to you and your 
friends during the entire week. We 
will be mighty glad to see you at 
either place. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Tribune Building CHICAGO 
Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee 


Detroit 








Standardizing Penny Candy for 
Children 


How the Market Was Won by Addressing Parents 


* HAT do you know about 

the kind of penny candies 
your child is eating?” is the ques- 
tion that William H. Luden, man- 
ufacturing confectioner, of Read- 
ing, Pa., is asking parents. Scarce- 
ly one out of ten parents can give 
a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Luden made this the basis 
for the first advertising propa- 
ganda ever conducted for a line 
of penny candies. Within a very 
few months the results demon- 
strated that candy manufacturers 
had been passing up a very pro- 
ductive field for advertised goods. 

Special writers from time to 
time have turned their editorial 
guns on the candies sold to chil- 
dren, yet there has been mental 
apathy among both the candy man- 
ufacturers and parents. Little has 
really been done to establish a 
fixed standard of quality for pen- 
ny candies similar to that which 
exists for higher-priced commodi- 
ties. 

There are, no doubt, any num- 
ber of manufacturers of these so- 
called penny candies who are con- 
ducting their factories in accord- 
ance with the pure-food laws, but 
they haven’t taken the public into 
their confidence. 

For over twenty-five years Wil- 
liam H. Luden has had a reputa- 
tion among candy jobbers and 
dealers for candies that were 
wholesome, properly made and 
leading sellers, because of novel 
forms and flavors. 

In fact, some of his policies 
outdistanced the requirements cf 
even the most drastic pure-food 
laws. 

Realizing, however, that insofar 
as the consumer was concerned— 
and the majority of dealers—his 
products were classed with those 
made under undesirable conditions 
and of questionable ingredients— 
Mr. Luden decided to standardize 
his output. 

Owing to the fact that no pre- 
cedent had ever been established 


for an advertised penny candy, Mr. a 





Luden hesitated for several years 
before taking the initial step. 
Finally he put it up to his adver- 
tising agency to quietly sound the 
market for him in Philadelphia. 
Investigators visited the candy- 
counters in the department stores, 
retail confectioners and the typical 
small candy shops. A brief can- 
vass was also made in several 
school-yards. 

Four factors were evident: 

1—That there was in most cases 
a “hodge-podge” of penny candies, 
with brightest colors and biggest 


"TEACH your children to 

spend their penny candy 
money in the safe way by 
asking for 


2? 


Penny Candies 
“Made With Dollar Care” 


You ought to know what candy 
your children eat away from home. 
Luden’s is their safeguard and yours. 
Wholesome, fresh, guaranteed under 
all pure food laws, and yet only cost 
apenny. Look for the name Luden— 
on the candy, or on the front of the 
boxes. 

Luden’s Chocolate Lady Fingers c 
Luden’s Chocolate Eggs 
Luden’s Sweet Chocolate Rabbits) each 
Take home a nickel’s worth tonight 
Sold at most candy and drug stores. 
Wm. H. Luden “yritiing™ Reading, Pa. 


Also Originator of th Luden Menthol Candy 
Cough Drops, and Mint Chewing Gum. 





TEACHING PARENTS TO EDUCATE CHILDREN 
IN THE SELECTION OF PURE CANDY 


sizes making the popular sellers. 

2—That in the better-class stores 
the grown-ups did most of the 
buying and that quality was more 
of a deciding factor. 

3—That the big bulk of penny 
candies were sold at the little 
shops, with the children as buy- 
ers. Here were the real outlets. 

4—That the wide demand for 
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Luden Menthol Candy Cough 
Drops had really paved the way 
for Luden’s Penny Candies as an 
advertised brand. 

In order to “strike while the 
iron was hot” the campaign was 
begun prior to Easter-time, which 
represents the highest peak in the 
candy-selling season. Candies that 
appeal to children—chocolate East- 
er eggs, chocolate bunnies and so 
forth—were featured in the adver- 
tisements. These advertisements 
appeared in three Philadelphia 
newspapers, on practically a twice- 
a-week basis. 

“Penny Candy Made with Dollar 
Care” has been the Luden slogan. 
Coupled with this, however, have 
been pithy copy points, such as: 

“Your child’s penny is as impor- 
tant to us as your dollar.” 

“Safeguard your children’s 
health by teaching them to ask 
for Luden’s.” 

A direct play was made to the 
parents, the copy writer realizing 
that the average youngster would 
seek quantity rather than quality. 
However, the appeal to the child- 
ish fancy was not altogether ig- 
nored, as evidenced by advertise- 
ments that said: 

“There’s a cunning chocolate 
bunny waiting for you at the cor- 
ner store.” 

“Sister’s beau may bring good 
candy, but you'll like Luden’s bet- 
ter. It’s children’s candy.” 

From a trade standpoint, this 
pioneer campaign was capitalized 
and crystallized. Luden salesmen 
were supplied with proofs of the 
series—and calls were made on 
jobbers, many of whom were also 
manufacturers of penny goods. 
The fact that Luden’s was the 
first line of penny candy to be 
generally exploited proved a 
strong factor in interesting the 
trade. 

The day before the first adver- 
tisement appeared the Luden rep- 
resentative in Philadelphia landed 
a big wholesale order that would 
otherwise have gone to a competi- 
tor. Prices from both were about 
even. The advertising campaign 
threw the balance in favor of Lu- 
den. 

Circulars outlining the campaign 
were mailed to the jobbers, as 
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well as candy stores and druggists, 
Display signs were distributed 
with the goods—and utilized by 
the missionary salesmen. 

Many storekeepers and some 
druggists arranged special window 
work and counter displays, clipping 
the advertisements from the news- 
papers. Some dealers displayed 
an effective card stating that “This 
store is headquarters for Chil- 
dren’s Penny Candies of the 
Safety First kind—like Luden’s.” 

Considerable interest was = 
aroused among the salespeople in 
the “five-and-ten-cent stores,” 
where tons of candy are sold prior 
to-Easter and where Luden’s had 
a large sale—many buyers asking 
for Luden’s Penny Candies by 
name. 

Close competition in the penny- 
candy field, with a fraction of a 
cent difference in pound price 
swinging an order one way or the 
other, makes it imperative for the 
successful manufacturer to estab- 
lish a quality standard that price 
fluctuations cannot affect. Mr. 
Luden has done this on his men- 
thol candy cough-drops, with an 
output of over six tons a day, and 
proposes to follow the same meth- 
od with the penny candies. Prac- 
tically the entire distribution is 
handled through jobbers, with 
whom the house keeps in constant 
touch by correspondence and rep- 
resentatives. 

To counteract substitution, 
which would be particularly easy 
in penny candies, the Luden name 
has been placed upon the majority 
of the candy products, while on 
the “hard candies’ the buyer’s at- 
tention has been turned to the box 
from which it is sold. 

“It is rather hard to determine 
the exact increase in sales due to 
the advertising campaign,” re- 
marked Mr. Luden’s sales mana- 
ger, “as many of the jobbers and 
wholesalers had already stocked 
their Easter goods. But it was the 
greatest season our house has ever 
known. Luden Penny Candies 
have secured a stronger foothold, 
particularly in the five-and-ten- 
cent stores. This advertising also 
helped indirectly our sale of Lu- 
den Cough Drops and chewing- 
gum.” 
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Things Often Misunderstood in 


Connection with Trade-marks 
Patent-ofice Official Explains What Rights They Give the Manufacturer 


By J. H. Carnes 


Examiner of trade-marks and Designs, United States Patent Office 


{Eprror1aL Note:—The Examiner of 
Trade-rarks has always declined to 
prepare statements. Recently he de- 
parted from this rule and, at the re- 
quest of the United States Commissioner 
of Patents, delivered the following lec- 
ture before the Examining Corps of the 
United States Patent Office. Printers’ 
Ink has been granted permission to 
publish this matter and takes pleasure 
in presenting it to its readers.] 


TRADE-MARK may be gen- 

erally defined as a _ conve- 
nient way of disclosing the com- 
mercial source or origin of goods 
which are sold in trade. The 
means commonly employed for 
this purpose is either a word or 
symbol, or a combination thereof. 
There is a popular impression that 
a trade-mark is a rather recent de- 
vice for indicating the origin of 
goods. While it is true that dur- 
ing the last thirty years there has 
been a very great increase in the 
use of trade-marks in this and for- 
eign countries that have extensive 
commerce, it is not true that such 
use is in any way novel to these 
countries. 


THE TRADE-MARK OF ANTIQUITY 


Excavations establish that the 
Egyptians,' Phcenicians, Romans 
and Greeks all used marks to iden- 
tify their products sold’ in trade. 
As we know, the Romans were 
great traders and their marks are 
found on many of their products, 
such, for instance, as lamps, food 
delicacies and eye salves. Some- 
times these marks were the names 
of the slaves who made the arti- 
cles, but the representations of ani- 
mals and other objects were also 
used. From excavations in Pom- 
peii, small jars containing fish 
sauces and charred loaves of 
bread have been found bearing 
the marks of the manufacturer. 
During the Middle Ages marks 
were commonly used by the skilled 
artisans of the guilds, and particu- 
larly by the publishers of books. 
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Coming down to modern times, 
we find that in this country the 
extensive use of trade-marks is 
substantially coincident with the 
present era of commercial expan- 
sion. This period is fairly well 
identified by the commencement of 
extensive litigation in connection 
with the use of these marks. The 
books show this to be late in the 
eighties, or about thirty years ago. 
It was not until 1845 that any State 
of the United States possessed 
any laws relating to the improper 
use of trade-marks. The first fed- 
eral law providing for registration 
was that of the Act of 1870, which 
was held to be invalid. The pres- 
ent law of 1905 superseded the 
Act of 1881, which in many re- 
spects it resembles. 

The first trade-mark case is said 
to have occurred about the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The first re- 
corded trade-mark case proper 
was decided in the year 1837, and 
since that date up to and includ- 
ing the year 1870, but sixty-two 
cases were recorded. Since 1890, 
however, there has been an enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
recorded cases and it is still in- 
creasing. 

The definition of a trade-mark, 
previously given, was not in- 
tended as a technical one. Many 
attempts to affirmatively define a 
trade-mark have been made. Some 
of these are given by the United 
States Supreme Court in the 
cases of McLean v. Fleming, 13 
O. G. 913, 96 U. S. 215; Colum- 
bia Mill Company v. Alcorn et al., 
65 O. G. 1916, 150 U. S. 460; and 
the other cases cited therein. 
Nevertheless, each writer seems to 
find it necessary to make a new 
definition, and in deference to this 
custom the following one is giv- 
en: A trade-mark is a means ca- 
pable of exclusive use by a trader 
and affixed to the goods sold, for 
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the purpose of enabling the pur- 
chasing public to identify these 
goods. The necessity for identi- 
fication is obvious where the goods 
are made by more than one per- 
son. Where the goods are all 
made by one person, as, for in- 
stance, the paper used by this Gov- 
ernment for making its money, 
there is no necessity or function 
for a trade-mark. 

It is equally obvious that there 
would be no incentive to make 
a good article unless the buyer 
could definitely ascertain its 
source. The converse is equally 
true, that no one who makes an 
inferior article and sells it de- 
sires to identify it as his product. 
The buyer who is satisfied with 
the product and the way in which 
the business is conducted by the 
trader, becomes a_ regular cus- 
tomer. It is this friendliness of 
the buyer that is the basis of all 
good will in trade. In fact, good 
will in trade may be defined as the 
collective friendliness of all the 
buyers of an article. From the 
standpoint of the trader, the crea- 
tion and preservation of this good 
will may be said to be his ultimate 
object in adopting the mark. 


WHERE VALUE OF TRADE-MARK LIES 


Under modern conditions of 
production and distribution, the 
market is often an exceedingly 
extensive one. This good will 
may become, therefore, a property 
right of great value, sometimes 
exceeding all the other assets of 
the business. It is only as a trade- 
mark is representative of this 
good will that it- has any value. 
This varies from time to time 
directly as the amount of this 
good will. Increase this good 
will and the value of the mark 
increases accordingly. Destroy 
it, and the value of the mark is 
completely destroyed. 

Thus “Ivory” for soap, “Royal” 
for baking powder, “Uneeda” for 
soda crackers, and “Kodak” for 
cameras, are all well-known trade- 
marks of great value. Probably 
the value of each of them is in 
excess of $1,000,000 for each letter 
in the word. This value does not 
depend in any way upon the na- 
ture of the words chosen, because 





there are thousands of names 
which could equally well have 
been selected instead of the ones 
actually chosen, without in any 
way affecting the identification of 
the goods. The value of each of 
these marks depends solely on the 
good will which each, when used 
in connection with the respective 
products, symbolizes to the regu- 
lar buyers of these products. It 
is a very true measure of their 
appreciation of the product. 

A trade-mark right is created 
by prior adoption and use in trade 
and this right is a common-law 
one, This common-law right 
must exist before any one has the 
right to file an application for 
registration of a trade-mark. It 
is, therefore, clear that registra- 
tion can create no right in a trade- 
mark. (Sarrazin v. W. R. Irby 
Cigar and Tobacco Co., Ltd., 88 
O. G. 387; Einstein v. Sawhill, 
C. D. 1893, 677; Sleepy Eye Mill- 
ing Co. v. C. F. Blanke Tea & 
Coffee Co., 85 O. G. 1905.) A cer- 
tificate of registration granted by 
this office is prima facte evidence 
that the registrant is the owner of 
the trade-mark right existing be- 
fore the filing of the application 
which matured into the registra- 
tion. (Sec. 16 of the Trade-Mark 
Act of Feb. 20, 1905.) That is to 
say, registration under the Federal 
statute creates a presumption that 
the title to the trade-mark is in 
the registrant. This presumption 
is, however, not conclusive since 
the office may grant at any time 
to another a registration for the 
same trade-mark right if the latter 
establishes adoption and continu- 
ous use in trade as of a date prior 
to that established by the regis- 
trant. Moreover, the registration 
may be canceled by this office 
upon a proper showing. Both of 
these occurrences are common. 

There is a great deal of misun- 
derstanding and confusion in the 
mind of the public generally re- 
garding the nature of a trade- 
mark registration. It is commonly 
assumed that a trade-mark regis- 
tration is like a patent in that it is 
in the nature of a grant of a mo- 
nopoly to use the mark on the 
goods described. This supposed 
analogy is false, as just explained. 
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Butterick 


iw you took a trip through every 
country in the world there would be 
two ubiquitous names, one standing for 
a famous sewing-machine, and the other 
Butterick. 


In every city in every civilized 
land in the world Butterick has been 
long established. 


In the great foreign countries resi- 
dent native managers with resident staffs 
conduct the Butterick business con- 
formably with the local customs, and 
in fact the publications are issued in the 
language of the country. 


When Queen Mary departed from 
precedent in recommending Butterick 
to her subjects, she probably believed 
that Butterick was an English insti- 
tution. 


The prestige of a trade name is the 
compressed essence of the activities 
behind it. 


The reason for this unique success 
is to be found in the unmatched effi- 
ciency of the service which our publi- 
cations deliver to their readers. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Member A. B. C. 
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ASSOCIATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINES--- 


spread over populous New 
England, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern New York, 
Michigan, Minnesota and the 
North West and Washington, 
D.C. In these territories the 
Associated is unrivaled by 
any other magazine circula- 
tion. 
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EVERY WEEK 


The First Illustrated 
3c Weekly — 
though less than 2 months old is 


already 100,000 strong in Greater 
New York. 


30 Publishers have contracted to 
sell Every Week with their news- 


mge in territories uncovered 
y the Associated. Elsewhere 
the American News Company 
takes care of distribution. 














Combined average circula- 
tion guaranteed over 


1,000,000 
Rate $3.00 a line 


(subject to advance) 











WALTER P. WHEELER, Advertising Manager, 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Guy C. PIERCE, Western Advertising Manager 
109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


IRVING J. FRENCH, Eastern Representative, 


24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TO 


The Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


We would welcome the 
opportunity and do 
everything in our power 
to make it of interest 
to the members of the 
association to hold 
the 1916 Convention 
in Philadelphia 


@ 











The Beck Engraving Company 
The Curtis Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Nevertheless, this idea is deep- 
seated, and it probably results in 
the filing in this office of large 
numbers of applications for regis- 
tration that would not be filed 
if the applicants understood that 
the analogy is a false one. It 
seems to the writer that if a brief 
statement were inserted in the 
rules relating to the registration 
of trade-marks it would help a 
great deal in removing this mis- 
conception of the general public. 

Registrations are of several 
kinds, namely, Federal, State and 
Foreign. Federal registration is 
limited to those trade-marks used 
in commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States, or with 
the Indian tribes. It is generally 
considered preferable to registra- 
tion by the State, because of the 
difference in territorial extent. 
Most of the States of the United 
States have statutes relating to 
the registration of trade-marks 
which are issued under the seal 
of the Secretary of State. As a 
rule no anticipatory search is 
made. It has one advantage over 


the Federal registration in that it 
enables the owner of a mark to 


avail himself of the criminal 
statute which frequently is the 
only effective means for handling 
infringement by a person finan- 
cially irresponsible, including as it 
does the imprisonment of the in- 
fringer as a part of the penalty. 
The effectiveness of the criminal 
statute to discourage infringement 
kas long been recognized in China, 
where, it is said, the penalty is 
decapitation. 


POINTS ABOUT FOREIGN 
TION 


REGISTRA- 


Foreign registration is, of 
course, governed by the laws of 
each country in which registration 
is obtained. The laws of the sev- 
eral countries vary considerably 
from each other and differ funda- 
mentally from our own in one im- 
portant respect, namely, that the 
foreign registration partakes of 
the nature of a grant. In some 
foreign countries no right to a 
mark whatever exists prior to reg- 
istration. The person first to reg- 
ister, rather than the person first 
to adopt and use in trade, is the 


owner of the mark. In this coun- 
try the trade-mark right must ex- 
ist before the filing of the appli- 
cation that matured into registra- 
tion. One of the practical conse- 
quences to citizens of the United 
States is that foreign registrants 
may bar them from using such 
marks in those countries. Regis- 
trations of marks that are well 
known in this country are fre- 
quently obtained in foreign coun- 
tries with no other object than 
that of extorting money from the 
owner of the mark in this country. 

The right to obtain the registra- 
tion in any country by a foreigner 
is dependent primarily upon inter- 
national agreement of the nations 
interested. Representatives of 
the latter meet from time to time 
in convention to formulate uni- 
form rules for all the countries 
represented. The acts of these 
representatives are usually ratified 
by the nations. In this country 
such acts are not self-executing. 
That is to say, unless ratified by 
Congress they are inoperative. 
(Rosseau v. Brown, 104 O. G. 
1120.) An instance of the future 
of this country to ratify the acts 
of its representatives is the pro- 
vision relative to registering col- 
lective marks. A collective mark 
differs from an ordinary trade- 
mark in that the right to use it is 
not confined to any single trader 
and is, therefore, not capable of 
ownership by the latter. It is gen- 
erally originated by a community 
or collection of individuals and 
its use is restricted to persons for 
a product which measures up to 
a predetermined standard of qual- 
ity. In Denmark and Ireland such 
marks are in use for butter and 
lace, respectively. These marks 
are not registrable in this coun- 
try, but are registrable in some 
foreign countries, which have 
adopted the plan of the interna- 
tional convention. The laws of 
each country usually provide that 
in order that a foreigner may se- 
cure registration, the country to 
which an applicant belongs must 
grant reciprocal privileges to citi- 
zens of the country in which reg- 
istration is sought. The compara- 
tively recent abrogation of the 
treaty with Russia has been held 
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to preclude citizens of that coun- 
try and residing therein from ob- 
taining registration in _ this 
country. 


HOW TO OBTAIN REGISTRATION 


The process of obtaining a reg- 
istration under the Federal stat- 
utes is in many cases very sim- 
ple. The application when filed 
in the office is searched for regis- 
trations that may anticipate it. 
If none are found, and the mark 
as used is capable of exclusive ap- 
propriation, the application is then 
published for thirty days in the 
Official Gazette under the pro- 
visions of Section 6. Anyone 
who believes himself to be dam- 
aged by the issuance of said reg- 
istration may file a notice of op- 
position or, if such person claims 
ownership to the mark in ques- 
tion, he may file an application for 
registration and request an inter- 
ference with the other application, 
or he may do both. If no inter- 
ference is declared or no notice of 
opposition filed, the registration is 
issued in’ due course. 

If the search discloses a regis~ 
tration which shows the mark 
used on goods which, in the opin- 
ion of the office, so resembles the 
mark sought to be registered that 
concurrent use in trade would be 
likely to cause confusion and mis- 
take in the mind of the public or 
deceive purchasers, then registra- 
tion is refused. When the diff- 
culty of satisfactorily determining 
what this likelihood is is kept in 
mind, it is easy to understand why 
the issue between the office and 
the applicant often resolves itself 
into a nice little academic dis- 
pute, wherein one side emphasizes 
the relative prominence of the 
differences and the other the sim- 
ilarity of the features common to 
the two cases. 

If the office adheres to its re- 
fusal to register, the applicant 
may still continue it by an appeal 
to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. From the 
record before it, neither side can 
demonstrate that the conclusion 
of the other is erroneous. In in- 
ter-parties proceedings, both in the 
office and outside of it, the possi- 
bility of producing proof of actual 


confusion in trade by the concur- 
rent use of the marks offers an 
opportunity to reduce the question 
to one entirely of fact. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that the op- 
portunity is not as often made use 
- as one would expect it would 
e. 


DECEPTIVE LABELING 


Still another perplexing ques- 
tion is that which relates to a like- 
lihood of deception due not to the 
nature of the mark or the goods 
upon which it is used but to the 
matter associated with the mark 
and found on the label. Courts 
of equity have long applied the 
principle that if deception is per- 
petrated and the perpetrator seeks 
relief from infringement no re- 
lief will be granted. It is imma- 
terial whether the deception re- 
sults from the nature of the mark 
or the matter associated with it. 
The office also refuses registration 
in those cases where the matter 
associated with the mark is mis- 
leading or deceptive in character. 
(Levy & Co. v. Uri, 135 O. G. 
1363; The Schuster Co. v. Muller, 
126 O. G. 2192.) This commonly 
is known as “misbranding” and 
occurs most frequently where the 
statement is made in connection 
with a mark used on goods intend- 
ed for human consumption, such 
as foods and medicines. It has 
been held in Barclay & Barclay, 
135 O. G. 217, that the office, al- 
though not charged specifically 
with the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act should, in a spirit 
of comity, render such assistance 
to the Department of Agriculture 
as will tend to promote rather 
than place an obstacle in the way 
of its enforcement. 

This obstacle may and does 
arise by reason of the contentions 
which are made by defendants in 
suits by the United States for 
violations of the Food and Drugs 
Act. Such defendants, if they 
have obtained registration for the 
mark, contend that the allegations 
on the label were not objected to 
by the Patent Office and this fail- 
ure to object led them to believe 
that they were proper. It is for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence 
of misbranding if it exists that the 
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office requires one specimen for 
each of the goods for such prod- 
ucts as foods and medicines. (Ex 
parte Sher, 197 O. G, 239.) Where 
the label contains statements rela- 
tive to the goods and their prop- 
erties which are deceptive in 
character, registration is refused 
on this ground. 


The most common cases relate. 


to misbranding of medicines. 
Some of these are twenty-four- 
hour cure-alls of even the most 
serious organic troubles, as, for 
instance, cancer. One instance the 
examiner recalls was that of a 
label which contained the allega- 
tion that by applying a plaster to 
a cancer for not more than twen- 
ty-four hours, the cancer, upon the 
removal of the plaster, would 
drop out and fall upon the floor. 
The applicant obtained and filed 
the affidavits of three persons 
who claimed that the allegation 
was true. Notwithstanding this, 
the application was rejected. The 
impression obtained from reading 
the statements upon some labels 
is that it is folly to grow old and 
a mistake ever to die. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that for over three 
years not a single applicant ap- 
pealed from the refusal of the 
examiner based on the question of 
misbranding and many applica- 
tions have been refused on this 
ground. 


RENEWAL OF REGISTRATION 


The registrations granted under 
the Act of 1881 may be renewed 
under the provision of Section 12 
of the Trade-mark Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, as they are due to expire. 
The practice followed is that based 
upon an interpretation of Section 
12 found in the case of Ewing, 
Commissioner of Patents, v. Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of New York, 
203 O. G. 1556, May 22, 1914, de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. This 
practice consists in merely filing 
a petition by the owner of the 
registration sought to be _ re- 
newed, the original certificate of 
registration and a fee of $10. No 
drawing is necessary and no ex- 
amination is made to ascertain 
whether the mark would be regis- 
tered on a new application, The 
renewal is endorsed on the origi- 
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nal certificate, which is then re- 
turned to the petitioner. If the 
original certificate is lost, a cer- 
tified copy of the original made 
by this office may be used instead 
of the original. 

Although, as __ hereinbefore 
stated, registration does not cre- 
ate any trade-mark rights, it may 
be said to create certain rights of 
procedure which may or may not 
be valuable, depending upon the 
nature of the business and the 
circumstances of the trader. If 
the business of the trader extends, 
or is likely to extend, to foreign 
countries, it becomes a practical 
necessity for him to first obtain 
registration in such foreign coun- 
tries. It is a prerequisite to such 
foreign registration, under the 
statutes -of almost all foreign 
countries, that the applicant shall 
first obtain a registration in his 
own country. In such cases Fed- 
eral registration, therefore, be- 
comes vitally important. If it so 
happens that the nature of the 
mark is such that registration is 
prohibited by any of the provis- 
ions of Section 5 of the Trade- 
mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905, the ap- 
plicant for registration generally 
seeks to have the provisions of 
this section stretched and dis- 
torted out of all recognition. The 
office ,has, however, held in effect, 
in at least one instance, that the 
necessity of the applicant. is no 
good and sufficient reason for ju- 
dicial legislation by the office. 
(Ex parte Buffalo Pitts Company, 
89 O. G. 2069.) 

One of the most valuable rights 
conferred by the Federal Statute 
is that specified by Section 27. 
The substance of this section is 
that a trader may deposit a copy 
of the certificate of registration 
with the Treasury Department, 
for the purpose of preventing the 
importation of all goods into this 
country bearing a similar mark. 
In practice, it is found exceeding- 
ly effective. There are also other 
minor advantages accruing from 
registration, one of- which is the 
right to the registrant to bring 
suit in the Federal courts by con- 
ferring jurisdiction on such courts 
in certain cases. Another advan- 
tage is the public notice given to 
others of his claim to ownership. 
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It is to be greatly regretted that in 
this country there is no certain 
and positive way that a person 
wishing to obtain a trade-mark 
can be certain that someone else 
has not a prior claim thereto. 
This is because no one is com- 
pelled to register his mark. It is 
a fact that many valuable marks 
are not registered in the Patent 
Office. It is also a fact, however, 
that the first place that a search 
is usually made for a mark is the 
files of this office, where, perhaps, 
is gathered together the largest 
number of trade-marks in use. 
Few persons outside the Trade- 
mark Division realize how much 
these files are used for the pur- 
pose of enabling those who wish 
to adopt a mark to ascertain the 
prior claims of others. 

The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
in the case of Thaddeus Davids 
Company v. Davids & Davids, 202 
O. G. 952; 233 U. S. 461, indicates 
that it is advantageous to obtain 
registration for a certain class 
of marks. These are the so-called 
non-technical marks. In a suit 
for infringement they usually re- 
quire clear proof that they do in 
fact identify the goods as origi- 
nating with the plaintiff. They 
are registrable only under the 
ten-year proviso of Section 5. It 
would seem to follow from this 
decision that the certificate of 
registration is as much evidence 
of the ownership of a non-techni- 
cal as a technical mark. If so, 
then in such cases, the burden of 
introducing evidence is shifted 
from the plaintiff to the defendant, 
whenever registration is relied 
upon by the plaintiff. The im- 
portance of this can be readily 
perceived when the difficulty of 
introducing good and_ sufficient 
evidence to clearly establish that 
a mark of this kind does in fact 
indicate origin. In passing, it 
may be noted that this decision 
should settle to the satisfaction 
of most persons that the Act of 
‘Feb. 20, 1905, is constitutional, 
since it passes favorably upon the 
validity of what has been gen- 
erally considered to be the most 
doubtful clause of the entire trade- 
mark statute. 


A Trade-mark to “Merchan- 
dise” Laundry 


One of the few trade-marks that the 
laundry trade has ever used has been 
introduced in connection with the work 
of J. & J. G. Wallach, of New York. 
A clenched fist, grasping a figurative 
scorpion of disease, is the emblem of 
the trade-mark, along with the Wallach 
signature, and this has been registered, 
while several sales slogans of the laun- 
dry have been copyrighted. 

The trade-mark is used on bundles, 
tags bearing it being used to seal each 
separate package of work going out of 
the plant. Handkerchiefs, napkins and 
such linen for intimate personal usage 
are sealed in smaller packages directly 
as they come hot from the ironing 
machines. 

The Wallach laundry has _ instituted 
a rather extensive plan of direct-by- 
mail advertising in order to place be- 
fore the public the advantage of its 
trade-marked -service. ‘Public Service 
Bulletins” are being issued periodically, 
directing the housewives’ attention not 
immediately to Wallach laundry service, 
but to the ‘dangers of poorly perfected 
laundering as described in recent actions 
instituted by the Department of Health 
of the City of New York against “‘hand” 
laundries. 

The Department has said that the 
average hand laundry does not wash, 
dry or iron the goods entrusted to it 
in a manner calculated to kill disease 
germs. It is the claim of the Wallach 
laundry, being a steam plant handling 
all its own work, that Wallach service 
is sanitary. 


Is De Weese Downhearted? 
No! 


R. Thompson Restaurant 
Company, of Chicago, recently used 
page advertisements in the Chicago 
newspapers headed “Strawberries and 
Shredded Wheat.” This combination 
advertisement was a big sales stimulator 
for both Shredded Wheat and Thomp- 
son’s Restaurants. It was a snappy 
style of copy which made a strong ap- 
peal. The opening paragraph read: 
“For the up-and-coming, live, energetic 
fellow—the fellow with snap ’and gimp 
and brains—there’s no better food on 
earth than Thompson’s ripe, red straw- 


The John 


berries with Shredded Wheat and 

cream.” 

Studebakers Back of Export 
Firm 

Members of Studebaker Brothers, 


South Bend, Ind., have acquired an in- 
terest in the International Traders, Ltd., 
a New York export firm, and have been 
elected to the directorate. 
According to George B. Hanford, 

eral manager, the International Traders 
will attempt to build up a_ permanent 
export business both in Europe and 
South America. Formed seven months 
ago, the firm, he said, had obtained 
many large contracts from foreign gov- 
ernments. 
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PERSONALITY 


 eengininvies in printing is 

the compelling force that makes 
your booklet or catalog stand out 
in the crowd and command a 
second look. 


ST THMORE 


uality 
PAPERS 


Whether your printing gains this all-im- 
portant end depends in no small measure on 
your choice of the right paper. 


Just as every proposition represents some 
definite personality, so it will find a closely 
correlated medium of appeal in a Strath- 
more paper; Bond, Book, Cover or Special. 


Tell us your proposition and we'll tell you 
your paper. Or send for the Strathmore 
Sample Books. They’re free. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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When you tear 
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The first Street Car contract for SPEARMI GUM 


INCREASING THE CONSUMMION 


O other. advertising medium cangssbly ir 
food products in the degree thatBireet Ca 
so low a cost. 











The present enormous sale of Wrigly§Spearmi 
supplanting the sale of other branddbut in < 
VASTLY ENLARGING THE DEMANifor gum 
OF DESIRE CREATING SUGGESTIO§, hourly 
CARS. 


Mr. Wrigley writes, ‘‘If we had to d@all othe 
hang on to the STREET CARS.” 


STREET RAILWAYSADVER 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFIC! 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Candler Bldg, Nip York 


SPEARMINT GUM has not been out of the cars since the day itsalt. and is not 


| SPEARMINT = 
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le “Took for the spear 


RMIT GUM, placed in 1907, was for $720.00. 


ON OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


cangssibly increase the consumption of 
thatBtreet Cars do, nor at anywhere near 





igky$Spearmint Gum was not attained by 
dad but in a much greater measure by 
jor gum through the REITERATION 
;hourly and daily, in the STREET 


all other advertising, we would still 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Humbolt Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


§ ond is now contracted for over a Million Dollars in Car Advertising. 


Jimmy: Pop says lim like our turkey” Dolly-"Why?” 
Jimmy- Cause its aturkey gebbler 


ind Im a [S#z > Sobbler! 


The mint leaf juice is fine 
fordigestion, teeth. breath 


Look for the spear! The ilaver {a 
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Annual Convention 


Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World ~ 


CHICAGO | 
June 20-24 _... = 
95°  & 
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Taking the Public Into 
the Confidence of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 





This Corporation Wants the Pub- 
lic’s Help, and so It Acquaints 
the People with Its Problems— 
Methods Employed in Giving the 
Railroad’s News to Its Constitu- 
encies 


HE publicity policy of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was 
thus described in the recent hear- 
ings before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions in Washington, D. C.: 

The. policy of publicity which 
the Pennsylvania Railroad pur- 
sues is framed with a view to 
keeping the public advised of the 
Company’s activities; in short, to 
take the public into its confidence. 
Where matters are in controversy 
the management endeavors to see 
that the Company’s position is 
thgroughly understood by the pub- 
lic. The Company started its 
publicity work some nine years 
ago by first inaugurating a plan 
of full publicity regarding all ac- 
cidents on its lines. Since that 
time the work has been extended 
to cover the activities of all de- 
partments. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
makes an effort to see to it that 
what the press publishes about 
the railroad shall not consist of 
complimentary notices about the 
railroad or its officers, but real 
facts of consequence. It endeav- 
ors to see to it that in all matters 
the public learns what the railroad 
believes to be the truth. It takes 
special pains that it learns these 
facts, which show that the man- 
agement is doing its job as best it 
can, and which will create the idea 
that it should be believed in. The 
Railroad tells its story, tells it 
frankly, tells it fully, tells it oft- 
en, and tells it with a view to 
its being understood and carrying 
conviction. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE 


An essential principle back of 
the publicity policy of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is this: If it is 
going to be able to work out its 


problems properly, it has got to be 
believed in. It must get imbedded 
in the public mind what is in all 
truth the supreme fact of the sit- 
uation, namely, that it is doing its 
work as best it can and doing it, 
in the main, exceedingly well, do- 
ing it as well as, if not better than, 
the railroad business is being done 
anywhere else in the world. 

In short, the Company endeav- 
ors to secure the help of the public 
in working out its problems. To 
do that it must acquaint the peo- 
ple with its problems. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING MATE- 
RIAL 


The first plan of distribution 
worked out was to give informa- 
tion verbally and in printed form 
to the press in Philadelphia, and 
then to send, when there was time, 
copies of that information to the 
papers throughout our system di- 
rect. There were some very curi- 
ous results of that. It was found, 
for example, on one occasion hav- 
ing sent it to the papers direct 
from Broad Street Station, that 
some of the officers at outlying 
points were asked the next day 
the meaning of a particular arti- 
cle, and they didn’t know anything 
about it. It then became perfect- 
ly obvious that the local repre- 
sentative of the Company in each 
city must of necessity know what 
was being given to the papers in 
his district. The plan was then 
developed whereby representatives 
of the Company at various points 
were appointed to deal with the 
press in each place. In some 
cases it was the General Superin- 
tendent, in other cases the Super- 
intendent, or the Agent or some 
other employee, as the case might 


be. 2 

The Railroad considers that this 
information sent out is in the na- 
ture of a report to the public on 
how it is performing the obliga- 
tion it has to give the public good 
and efficient service. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad never pays any 
newspaper anything to print any- 
thing as news, or as an editorial 
regarding its service. It wants 
the papers to feel that if it gives 
them any information, they can 
do as they wish with it—publish 
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it or throw it in the waste-basket. 
What they do does not affect in 
the slightest the attitude of the 
Company toward them. This pol- 
icy of the railroad has: been com- 
mended by the press as a broad 
one. 

Mr. Rea said, shortly after he 
became President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad: 

“Do not ever ask any newspa- 
per not to print anything that is 
so; if it is bad let them print it, 
because in that way the matter 
will probably be brought to my at- 
tention so that we can have it cor- 
rected. The only thing we want 
to ask of newspapers is that when 
they do mention the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, or they men- 
tion railroad matters generally, 
they publish the truth in small 
matters as well as great.” 

These instructions given by Mr. 
Rea are typical of the principles 
the Company follows in its pub- 
licity work, as well as all of its 
other activities. 


THE RAILROAD’S CONSTITUENCIES 


Having perfected a system of 
distributing matter, through local 
representatives, a scheme which 
has now been enlarged so that it 
covers the entire Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, it has been 
found that it is not wise to depend 
entirely upon the newspapers; that 
there is a very much broader field 
to cover and that the Company 
must study methods of getting the 
attention of people, to get into 
their minds ideas which it could 
not get to them through the news- 
papers. A study was made of 
the Railroad’s own constituen- 
cies. It was found that it had 85,- 
000 shareholders—the Company 
has now over 92,000—who are cer- 
tainly direct constituents of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad proper. 
The subsidiary lines have about 
20,000, so that it can be said that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
has at least 112,000 shareholders. 
Bondholders are estimated at 
something over 200,000, though a 
great many of them are not regis- 
tered. 

The Company also has its em- 
ployees, of whom there are be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 on the 


Lines East and West of Pitts- 
burgh. Of course, it: is a very 
difficult thing to get at so many 
men. The idea of publishing a 
magazine has been considered, but 
that would be a very large under- 
taking. The Company, therefore, 
started out by publishing leaflets 
giving certain details of operation. 
These are not sent to everybody; 
one, for example, is sent almost 
entirely to the men on a certain 
division; in another case it may 
be sent very largely to the men on 
a grand division; in another case 
to the locomotive engineers. The 
idea is to get before the employees 
facts of interest which the man- 
agement feels will be instructive 
and of benefit to these particular 
men, 

In addition to the employees 
are the Railroad’s passengers— 
about 150,000,000 a year. This 
means that every day of the year 
some 500,000 people take Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad trains. To get 
them interested is a large under- 
taking. A plan of publishing bul- 
letins to be posted on our station 
bulletin boards was adopted. The 
theory is that in publishing these 
with more or less frequency and 
getting even a small percentage of 
these 500,000 people a day that 
take the trains to read them, the 
Company will be able to implant 
in their minds thoughts and facts 
—not too heavy—which will cause 
them to think and to discuss the 
affairs of the’ Railroad and rail- 
roads generally with their neigh- 
bors. , 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
just beginning its publicity work. 
It is continually trying to find 
new angles from which to ap- 
proach the public with informa- 
tion about the work the railroad 
is trying to do. 





A City’s Banks Join Hands in 
Advertising 


Banks of Pasadena, Cal., use co 
operative advertising with which to 
establish habits of thrift and industry 
among the people of their community. 
The argument on which their action 18 
based is that much bank advertising 
duplicates in argument that of other 
banks, and that it is just as well to in- 
duce a man to save, and then let him 
pick his own bank. 
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When Trade Journals Roll Up 
Their Sleeves 


And “Go to the Mat” to Prove Their Worth-whileness to an Industry 


O prove that a trade journal 

may be a real national force 
in helping to establish reforms, 
Edward A. Simmons, of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany; told the New England Trade 
Press Association, on May 25, of 
some of the stirring fights engaged 
in by the Railway Age Gazette. 

Whatever criticism might have 
justly been leveled at the business 
policies of the trade journals of 
yore, Mr. Simmons said, the edi- 
tors of the papers were honest 
and had well-defined policies. As 
showing the type of cause fought 
for by a lot of good trade and 
technical journals, Mr. Simmons 
recalled the following episode in 
the career of the Railway Age Ga- 
gette: 

“In the early seventies, when 
some railways were laying track 
and putting the rails five feet 
apart, while others were laying 
them at a distance of three feet 
six inches, the Ratlway Age Ga- 
sette (then the Railroad Gazette) 
pointed out the ultimate trans- 
continental interchanges of traf- 
fic. and fought, single-handed, for 
a gage of uniform width. With 
substantially every technical paper 
and papers of general circulation 
against us, we won. The result 
was that, except in a few isolated 
cases, the width from center to 
center of rail of every steam rail- 
way in the United States is now 
four feet eight and _ one-half 
inches, the compromise we finally 
enforced. Imagine having to go 
from New York to Buffalo in one 
car and then being forced to 
change to another if destined for 
any point further west. The al- 
ternative would have been to have 
transferred the car bodies to an- 
other set of trucks. As a matter 
of fact, that was actually done 
for a while. This fight was known 
as the ‘Battle of the Gages.’ 

“Again in the seventies, when 
George Westinghouse came into 
our office with a model of an 
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air-brake under his arm and on 
which he had applied for a patent, 
we saw the possibilities and said 
so editorially. Even in the nine- 
ties we were still being accused 
of holding stock in the Westing- 
house Air-Brake Company, be- 
cause we dared so openly to advo- 
cate a patented device. But we 
were right. And that one word, 
‘right,’ has always been the guid- 
ing star of the editors of all of 
the publications with which we 
have ever been concerned, It is 
the basis of the so-called ‘Stand- 
ards of Practice,’ now fast being 
adopted by all of the best busi- 
ness papers in the country. 

“And the adoption of standard 
threads for bolts and nuts was 
begun and helped along by one 
of our editors, M. N. Forney, 
who used to say that we had pub- 
lished on that subject ‘as much 
as would make a book as big as 
the New Testament or bigger.’ 


HELP GIVEN BY A TRADE PAPER 


“Passing over the more highly 
technical subjects of ‘Riveted ver- 
sus Pin-Connected Bridges,’ 
wherein we judicially developed 
the truth, and moving over into 
the 80’s, we find that we are en- 
titled to share the credit, with a 
band of four or five railway offi- 
cers, for the decision of the steam 
railways to use a standard design 
of automatic coupler for cars and 
locomotives. And about the same 
time, with many able-minded men 
against us, we successfully fought 
the widespread use of compound 
locomotives. In late years many 
trials have proved how squarely 
we had hit that nail on the head. 

“For fear of boring you I will 
pass to a ten-year fight (1893- 
1903) on the selection of a route 
for the Isthmian Canal. It will 
be news to many of you that a 
company, backed by certain poli- 
ticians, had been formed to build 
a canal across Nicaragua, at. an 
estimated cost of one hundred 
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millions of dollars; that a plot 
had been hatched to get a bill 
through Congress guaranteeing 
bonds to the amount needed to 
dig the ‘ditch’—and it would have 
been a ditch literally—because, had 
the canal been built according to 
the plans given in the prospectus, 
not even one of our modern 
cruisers, much less a battleship, 
could have passed through 


PREVENTING A NATIONAL MISTAKE 


“Before the country (which, of 
course, means the daily newspa- 
pers) woke.up to what was going 
on at Washington, we discovered 
the ‘grab,’ realized also the fatal 
engineering mistake involved and 
at once opened up in our editorial 
columns. Just as the final debate 
in the Senate was drawing to a 
close, we caused a copy of one 
editorial to be placed on the desk 
of each and every Senator, and, 
before the vote was taken, a mem- 
ber from the Middle West, using 
the editorial as his text, urged re- 
consideration. He won, with the 
result that, ten years later and 
after a hard fight, Panama was 
selected. 

“On April 8, 1902, when it was 
clear that the Panama route would 
be followed, Varilla, then chief 
engineer for the French company 
that was at work on a canal across 
Panama and to which the United 
States Government finally paid 
forty millions of dollars, wrote 
to: Colonel Prout, then editor of 
the Railroad Gazette, as follows: 
‘The Railroad Gazette was the first 
journal which raised in America 
the alarm cry of science; and 
who can ever measure the influ- 
ence which that had in the great 
final result by which there was 
saved to the United States and 
to all humanity the disaster of 
what would have been the greatest 
technical error ever committed.’ 

“And when the papers which 
meant the beginning of work had 
finally been signed, Varilla sent 
us, on March 18, 1903, the follow- 
ing cablegram: ‘On the day of 
final victory, Panama, I remember 
gratefully the support given to 
the cause of truth by your most 
important technical paper and the 
share you have in the triumph.’ 
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“And so it goes. During the 

last three years we have done 
much more than any other agency 
to stop grafting in the railway 
field, and, while at first we were 
severely criticised in some quar- 
ters, threatened in others and ac- 
tually lost advertising patronage 
in others, the men who still con- 
demn us can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. They, too, 
will eventually admit that we are 
right. 
“What the real editors of the 
past have done, those of to-day 
are doing and those of to-morrow 
will do. The business papers 
never had the opportunity that is 
now within their grasp to become 
industrial world powers; any more 
than this great country of ours 
has ever before had the chance 
that it now faces to become the 
great hub on which the spokes 
of the world’s commerce will cen- 
ter when the awful war is over. 
And if the business department 
will continue to make the progress 
that it is now making and fasten 
‘truth’ to its masthead so firmly 
that nothing will ever dislodge it, 
only the final bugle-call will stop 
the onward march of the business 
press. 

“Summed up, the inside story 
of the success of any trade, tech- 
nical or class journal lies in the 
determination to make a_ paper 
that will not follow, but will lead, 
the industry to which it is devoted. 
That will show men how to build 
a business and run it economically 
and efficiently; a paper where 
truth is uppermost, whether in 
editorial expression or in advertis- 
ing contract, A publication with 
these qualities and with a staff 
that will keep the bushel basket 
away from the light cannot do 
otherwise than succeed.” 





Cincinnati’s Forces Advance on 

4° 

Chicago 

The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club has 

made all arrangements for attendance 
upon the Chicago convention, one hun- 
dred strong, ‘with a band of twenty 
pieces. The official delegates are Ren 
Mulford, R. C. McGee, Clarence Payne, 
L. K. Oppenheimer, Thomas J. Kiphart, 
Charles S. Clark, W. F. Chambers, C. 
Lee Downey, and J. C. Kelley. Presi- 
dent A. De Montluzin will be delegate- 
at-large. 
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Get the Consumer 


Get your product so fixed in the 
consumer's mind that he will insist 
on his dealer supplying him with it 
—not a substitute. 


Give the consumer a reason why he 
should prefer your product instead 
of some other brand that may be 
‘‘just as good.” 


Pack Hamilton Profit-Sharing Cou- 
pons with your product and the 
consumer will prefer yours. 





Better investigate the Hamilton 
Profit-Sharing Plan. Don’t feel sure 
it cannot be applied to increase 
your business, until you give us an 
opportunity to tell you about it. 


No Manufacturer can afford to over- 
look a plan that increases and holds 
business. 


Call, wire, ‘phone or write for par- 


ticulars. 
The 
Hamilton 


Corporation 


2 West 45th Street, © New York City 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 
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CHICAGO OST of the illustra- 
eae | tive matter used by 
| the Chicago Publicity 
Committee in exploiting 
the coming Convention 


was produced by the 
Barnes-Crosby Co. 


Engraving Service ] 








means the right illus- 
tration, expressing the 
right idea, delivered 
at the right time. That 
is the ideal service— 
the standard Barnes- 
Crosby Company has 
maintained for many 
years. 


Visitors to the Con- 
vention are cordially 
invited to inspect 
our establishment at 
their convenience. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


‘-BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, President 


Artists : $ Engravers 
Catalog and Color Plate Makers 


; Chicago St. Louis ce 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities NBA 
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Service— How Does It Concern 
Us, Anyway P 
By Percy Waxman 


A YOUNG clergyman, who was 
in the habit of spending his 
summer vacations in North Da- 
kota, one day visited a town some 
miles away from the one where 
he was staying. He went to the 
local barber to get a shave. The 
barber, like all his fellows, was 
a more or less loquacious soul. 
He showed a friendly interest in 
the stranger, who, by the way, was 
not dressed in clerical garb. He 
began to question him: 

“Stranger here, ain’t you?” The 
parson admitted it. 

“Traveling man?” said the bar- 
ber. 

“No,” said the parson. 

“You don’t live here, do you?” 

“No,” said the parson. 

“Where are you staying?” asked 
the barber. 

“Over at X—,” said the parson. 

“Whatcha doing over there?” 
asked the barber. 

“IT am supplying the pulpit,” 
said the parson. 

“Supplying the pulpit?” echoed 
the barber, who had never heard 
the phrase before. “What with?” 

That question set the clergyman 
thinking. He began to ask him- 
self what he actually was supply- 
ing that pulpit. It made him ex- 
amine the quality of the service he 
was giving. It made him resolve 
to improve it. The chance remark 
of that barber made a changed 
man of him. It knocked the self- 
satisfaction out of him, for one 
thing. It made him realize that 
he had been taking things too 
much for granted and that what 
he was getting had perhaps been 
more in his mind than what he 
was giving. And so on. 

There’s enough moral in this 
little story to provide the entire 
advertising fraternity with a com- 
plete set of wall mottoes. And 
yet, without being irritatingly 
goody- goody and psalm-singing 
about it, doesn’t this question of 
service really enter into the pros- 
pects of every advertising cam- 
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paign? Shouldn’t “What will it 
do for the purchaser?” be one 
of the first considerations in plan- 
ning the advertising of a product ? 
Isn’t it possible to have “perfect” 
copy, “perfect” illustrations and 
“perfect” mediums and yet have 
a campaign fall flat because the 
product. exploited didn’t perform 
a genuine service? 


WHY SOME CAMPAIGNS FAIL 


Haven't we all known of ad- 
vertising campaigns that simply 
couldn’t fail and did? Where 
everything that human ingenuity 
could devise was done? Where 
every detail that the mind of man 
could foresee was looked after? 
Where every facility for consu- 
mers to purchase was arranged 
for? 

And yet dire failure was en- 
countered. And why? Because, 
in spite of well-laid plans, fore- 
sight, precaution, liberal invest- 
ment, capable talent and good ad- 
vertising, the campaign deserved 
to fail!’ Because the product it- 
self had no right to succeed! Be- 
cause it had performed no kind 
of service to mankind. Didn't, 
in fact, give a square deal. 

Let us get away from advertis- 
ing for a moment and take a look 
at something far more serious. In 
Europe to-day we are witnessing 
an unparalleled example of effi- 
ciency, preparedness and scientific 
organization, “On paper” this 
combination could not fail. Based 
n “form,” reason, precedent and 
practical common sense it could 
not fail. And yet, in spite of 
readiness, precaution and an al- 
most supernatural foresight, it ap- 
pears to have missed its mark 

Why? 


Because it failed to take into 
consideration the human equation. 

It is proverbial that the best- 
laid plans of mice and men “aft 
gang agley.” And when they do 
“gang agley” it is usually because 
of reckoning without their host. 
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Wherever the human equation. en- 
ters into any situation it is folly 
to attempt to base calculations 
with any degree of mathematical 
certainty. The w.-k. human race 
refuses to be placed in the same 
category of fixedness as geometry. 
The actions of any aggregation 
of humans cannot be gauged with 
infallibility. 

This holds good in advertising, 
too. Campaigns that are thought 
to be dead-sure things turn out 
to be merely dead. Then, when 
the gnashing of teeth begins, 
causes for failure are sought. The 
copy is blamed. The mediums are 
blamed. The agent is blamed. 
Everything is blamed but the right 
thing. It seldom dawns on us that 
perhaps a campaign does not de- 
serve to succeed because the prod- 
uct advertised performs no real 
service, 


DEPENDENCE OF BUYER AND SELLER 


The time has long since gone 
when service can be entirely one- 
sided. The buyer and the seller 
must be mutually satisfied before 
permanent success may be said to 
have been achieved. Selling is not 
really selling unless the person 
sold stays sold. And stays satis- 
fied. 

More and more are we coming 
to recognize our relationship with, 
and interdependence on, one an- 
other. Mere superficial so-called 
cleverness is giving way to integ- 
rity. Putting something over on 
the other fellow, failing to give 
value, insufficient service, etc., have 
an unfortunate habit of coming 
home to roost. Getting rich quick 
by “advertising” is fast becoming 
a thing of the past, but the belief 
in its possibility still seems to 
exist. 

The remembrance of the quack- 
medicine faker’s methods is still 
vivid with us, and unfortunately 
the smear of his rottenness lingers 
in unpleasant association with ad- 
vertising in the minds of many 
hundreds of thousands. Even to- 
day, in this enlightened 1915, there 
are still too many men and women 
—desirable men and women, too 
—who suspect advertised state- 
ments. We know their number 
is lessening daily and will event- 


ually vanish, but what about the 
frightful amount of lost motion 
and waste every day that this is 
postponed? 

Every kind of effort should be 
made to combat this condition and 
conquer it, and one of the first 
places to commence operations is 
in connection with advertising 
copy. We should lean over back- 
wards in avoiding exaggeration, 
misstatement, misunderstanding, 
bragging, vulgarity or untruth. 
Those of us who are connected ° 
in any way with the advertising 
business should be keenly aware 
of the responsibility we undertake 
in the pursuit of our business. 
We should strain every endeavor 
to inspire more and more confi- 
dence in advertising as a whole. 
We should so speak of advertising 
and deal with advertising as to 
try to gain an ever-increasing re- 
spect for the business from out- 
siders, 

Too many men adopt the same 
cynical attitude that characterized 
the remark of an advertising man 
made some time ago. A manu- 
facturer asked him why he re- 
ferred to his business as a pro- 
fession. 

“Because,” said the advertising 
man, “it professes more than it 
performs.” 

So long as this kind of an ele- 
ment exists the respect that we 
think is due to the advertising 
business will not be paid. Like 
our friend the clergyman, it is up 
to us to find out “what we’re sup- 
plying.” 

Sampling Business Offices 


The Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
is sending a form letter to the managers 
of business offices, offering to send, 
either to home or office, a sample of the 
product without charge. The advantages 
of Horlick’s Milk as a light lunch are 
pointed out, as well as its nutritive 
qualities for use in the household or 
when traveling, motoring, etc. 


Something Difterent in Coffee 

Advertising 
_ A new angle is seen in the advertis- 
ing on Union Coffee, a product of the 
Merchants Coffee Company of New 
Orleans. It is being advertised as “A 
Summer Drink,” and the copy discusses 
Iced Coffee as the most refreshing of all 
cool drinks. 
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Developing Employees Into 
Executives 


How Various Successful Houses Find and Develop Men 


“TOR a man to win an execu- 

tive position with us,” says 
F. S. Cunningham, an executive of 
Butler Brothers, “he must possess 
the natural qualifications of ambi- 
tion, initiative and executive ability. 
And the latter quality must be of 
the double-X brand. We keep a 
close watch on the various mem- 
bers of our force and place under 
special observation those whose 
work shows the essential vital 
spark. In some cases we prepare 
a man to fill an executive position 
in the future, although he does not 
know that we are doing so. Then 
when the time comes we promote 
him on the spot. We believe to a 
large extent in promotion on a 
sink-or-swim basis. Unless a man 
can quickly rise to the require- 
ments of his new position, he is 
not cut out to be an executive. 
He lacks in some degree the basic 
qualifications of an _ executive, 
namely, the ability to quickly ad- 
just himself to constantly chan- 
ging conditions. And the sooner 
we learn this, the better for us 
both. If we find that we have 
erred in our judgment of a man, 
we lose no time in transferring 
him to another position, and we 
try again, 

“In some businesses it may be 
advisable to start a man in at the 
bottom and promote him along 
civil service lines. This plan, 
however, does not find favor with 
us. We have tried it and have 
found that it tends to destroy 
rather than develop initiative. It 
also possesses the disadvantage of 
lack of flexibility. A need may 
suddenly arise for a man for a 
certain position, and a promotion 
system along regular routine lines 
may not have developed a man 
competent to fill the vacancy. 
And consequently the business 
suffers severely for the want of 
the right man. 

“We know of no better way to 

Reprinted by permission from Current 
Opinion for June, 
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develop leadership in a man than 
to suddenly throw responsibility 
on him and to leave him more or 
less to work out his own salva- 
tion. If he has the right stuff in 
him it will come out, and instead 
of his being smothered by his joh 
he will soon be on top of it. Most 
men work at low mental efficiency, 
simply because the need has never 
arisen for them to call upon their 
reserve forces. We aim to de- 
velop men by making it necessary 
for them to use all their powers 
to the utmost. We have met with 
remarkable success along these 
lines. 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


“A man is not necessarily pro- 
moted in the same department in 
which he is now working. Be- 
cause he is working in a certain 
departnient it does not follow that 
he is best fitted for that line of 
work. In makiug promotions we 
are not bound by any routine lines. 
We often suddenly transfer a man 
to more important work in a de- 
partment radically different from 
the one in which he is now work- 
ing. We believe in the maxim that 
‘Many a good salesman is tied 
down to a bookkeeper’s desk’ in 
its most liberal sense. As we 
know of no sure way to tell just 
what line of work a man is best 
fitted for, the only way is to 
judge men according to our own 
experience, take a chance, and 
trust to luck. If we fall down, 
we try again until we get the right 
man in the right job. 

“While we promote our present 
employees whenever possible, we 
are not bound by any hard and 
fast rules in this connection. If 
we feel that an outsider is better 
fitted to fill a certain position, then 
we get an outsider. This policy, 


we have found, results in greater 
all-around efficiency in our busi- 
ness. It is seldom necessary, how- 
ever, for us to get outsiders to fill 
With such a 
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large number of men as we have 
to choose from we can usually 
discover the right man in our 
regular staff.” 

The problem of finding and de- 
veloping executives is an impor- 
tant one. It has always existed 
since business grew out of the 
one-man stage. Small businesses 
are confronted with the problem 
the same as large institutions. 
And many a business is held back 
from achieving greater success 
simply because.the owner or head 
cannot find the right man or men 
to whom he can delegate respon- 
sibility. 

The larger the business, the 
greater the need for men with ex- 
ecutive ability. A business can 
grow only as the members of its 
staff grow. To find men with the 
ability to think months or years 
ahead, to boss details instead of 
letting details boss them, and to 
inspire their assistants to more 
efficient effort, is a real problem. 
Business as a whole is situated 
very much like certain armies in 
Europe. Of the rank and file, 
there are plenty. ._ But of officers, 
or executives, there is a dearth. 
To train men to perform routine 
work is a comparatively simple 
matter. It can be done with any- 
one possessed of normal faculties, 
who is willing to study and work. 
But to produce executives is by 
no means simple. Training will 
not make an executive—it will 
only develop him. Unless he has 
the necessary mental groundwork, 
all the training in the world will 
avail nothing. The one great 
problem is to find men that are 
executives in embryo and then to 
put them through a course of 
sprouts to bring out all that is in 
them. 


DEVELOPING EXECUTIVES 


“Of equal if not greater im- 
portance than picking a man ca- 
pable of executive development,” 
says C. A. Johnson, president, 
Gisholt Machine Company, “is the 
method used in developing him. 
Many a promising executive is 
killed off simply because he is not 
handled in the right way. We 
have found that a liberal attitude 
toward men that are being de- 





veloped into executives produces 
the greatest number of successes 
with a minimum of fall-downs. 

_ “Having selected what we think 
is the right man for the job, we 
give him to clearly understand 
what is expected of him. We 
carefully avoid any suggéstion of 
luring a man on with ‘future talk, 
but put it up to him in a plain, 
businesslike way that his making 
good will automatically bring its 
own reward. These preliminaries 
over, we start the man in his new 
position and begin to unload re- 
sponsibility on him gradually. 
We have found that the heroic 
method of suddenly throwing en- 
tire responsibility on a newly pro- 
moted man fails as often as it 
succeeds. To some men it acts as 
an added incentive; others it 
snows under. They become over- 
awed with their responsibility and 
consequently fail to make good. 
Hence we believe in gradual de- 
velopment obtained by increasing 
the burden as fast as a man shows 
his ability to handle the mental 


oad. 

“While we leave a man to work 
out his own success in his own 
way, we do not cut him adrift 
entirely. We give him to under- 
stand that he is not expected to 
perform miracles and that it is 
nothing against him to go to his 
chief for counsel on difficult prob- 
lems. This policy, we have found, 
often helps a man out of a tight 
place and saves him from making 
costly mistakes. 

“In our business the problem of 
developing executives splits itself 
into two parts: first, executives 
for the office; second, executives 
for our machine shops. The fore- 
going covers fully our policy of 
developing office executives. The 
question of developing executives 
for the mechanical end of our 
business calls for entirely differ- 
ent treatment, however. We are 
constantly in need of skilled fore- 
men for positions in our own 
shops as well as those of our cus- 
tomers. We tried the usual meth- 
ods of hiring foremen in the open 
market, but results were far from 
satisfactory. While the men were 
on the whole thoroughly compe- 
tent, most of them ran in a mental 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an im- 
portant factor in your daily 
life and happiness. 

He may raise wheat or 
cattle; he may manufacture 
flour or shoes; he may run a 
grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine 
ora telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some 
commodity to be used by 
other people. 

He is always hard at work 
to supply the needs of others, 
and in return he has his own 
needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business 
-with business men so con- 
stantly that we accept the bene- 
fits of this intercourse without 
question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have 
little to do with government, 
yet we recognize the difference 
between business methods 
and government methods. 

We know that it is to the 
interest of the business man to 
do something for us, while 


the function of the government 
man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that 
is, to control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of 
the two we naturally find the 
business man more get-at-able, 
more human, more democratic. 

Because the telephone busi- 
ness has become large and 
extensive, it requires a high 
type of organization and must 
employ the best business 
methods. 

The Bell System is in the 
business of selling its com- 
modity—telephone service. It 
must meet the needs of many 
millions of customers, and 
teach them to use and appre- 
ciate the service which it has 
provided. 

The democratic relation be- 
tween the customer and the 
business concern has been in- 
dispensable, providing for the 
United States the best and 
most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











There are a few newspapers 
in the United States whose 
names instantly come to mind 
when newspapers and their re- 
spective home cities or states are 
thought of in conjunction. This 
is rarely an accidental coinci- 
dence, it is because they have, by 
accomplishment and through 
merit, made themselves known 
and respected. 

In South Carolina, about which 


N. W. Ayer & Son talks in Print- 
ERS’ INK this week, it is 


The “Ae Dtate. 


Of Columbia 

a real newspaper, strong and in- 
fluential throughout South Carolina, 
and known and liberally quoted by 
other newspapers in every part of 
this country. Sends five to 500 
copies to 315 post offices in South 
Carolina. 

Advertising in such a_publica- 
tion, read in an atmosphere of ap- 
proval and confidence, by a class 
of people whose act of selection and 
subscription, at $8.00 per year, 
stamps them as above the average 
of intelligence and prosperity, has 
an exceptional value. 





Circulation over 20,000 copies. 
Morning and Sunday. 


THE STATE COMPANY 
Cotumsia, S. C. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bui ding, Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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rut and lacked the ability to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and 
to grow with the business. 

“To overcome this difficulty we 
tried the plan of operating a train- 
ing course for foremen. For a 
number of years we experimented 
along this line. Results were so 
Satisfactory that we have now 
standardized our methods, and 
operate the plan as a regular part 
of our business. In brief, we will 
take any promising man between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five, 
who has had at least three years’ 
experience in handling machine 
tools, and train him in our plant 
to fill a position as foreman. We 
place very little importance on a 
man’s education or previous ex- 
perience. As long as he can Speak 
English fairly accurately, is ac- 
quainted with machine tools, and 
is in good health, he is eligible. 
Only one thing do we insist upon, 
and that is that a man possesses 
the vital spark, which, translated, 
means ambition to a marked de- 
gree, coupled with an open mind, 
and willingness to study and work 
hard. 


HELPING MEN TO STRENGTHEN 
INITIATIVE 


“This course of training differs 
from the usual corporation school 
idea in that it is designed to de- 
velop leaders of men instead of 
routine workers. Men who take 
the course are thrown on their 
own responsibility to a large de- 
gree. We aim to develop initiative 
and to suggest ideas rather than 
to instruct them in cut-and-dried 
methods. There is no suggestion 
of a school in the plan. Men are 
hired as regular employees, placed 
at practical, every-day work in our 
shops, and paid standard rates for 
their work. The time required to 
complete the course depends on 
a man’s previous experience and 
natural aptitude. The minimum 
time is six months, and the maxi- 
mum one year. 

“At the completion of the course 
each man who has successfully 
filled all requirements is either 
given a position with us or with 
one of our customers. In the 
latter case his railroad fare is 
paid to the city to which he is 
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sent, and the fare he paid to reach 
our plant in Madison, Wis., is re- 
funded to him. He is guaranteed 
at least the same hourly rate as he 
received while taking the course. 
The position in which he is placed 
depends entirely on his capabilities 
and ranges from expert machine 
operator up to foreman. We keep 
in close touch with all graduates 
of the course and post them on 
the latest practices in their line of 
work. 

“This plan has completely solved 
one of our most difficult problems 
—that of developing experienced, 
potential shop-department execu. 
tives for positions in our own 
plants as well as in those of our 
customers, fast enough to meet a 
steadily growing demand. These 
men are known the country over 


as ‘Gisholt Grads.’ ” 


MAINTAINING INDIVIDUALITY 
IN EXECUTIVES 


It is often said that a big busi- 
ness not only has no human per- 
sonality, but that its individual 
members also lose their person- 
ality. This is undoubtedly true in 
some cases. The larger the busi- 
ness the greater the problem of 
keeping in touch with its indi- 
vidual members and of dealing 
with them as human beings instead 
of as machines. The importance 
of this problem is fully realized 
by leaders in “big business,” and 
they are exerting themselves con- 
stantly to get into their organiza- 
tions the human touch that exists 
in small firms. 

One firm that has gone a long 
way toward achieving this ideal 
condition is Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Robert - Thorne, 
of the company, expressed him- 
self as follows: 

“It is our fixed policy to keep 
forty future executives in train- 
ing all the time. This work of 
training is done through our effi- 
ciency department, which keeps a 
close watch on the work of the 
various members of our organiza- 
tion. These people, however, do 
not know that they are’ being 
trained for more important posi- 
tions. As fast as our records 
indicate that a certain man or 
woman shows unusual aptitude, he 
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Not counting your time in 
dictation, a series of five letters 
will cost you at the very least 
25 cents (for postage and your 
stenographer’s time). To have 
these letters on Old Hampshire 
Bond will cost just a half cent 


more than on ordinary paper, 
or 25% cents. For that extra 
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half cent you have expressed to 
your five customers, subtly yet 
forcibly, the standard of your 
business. 


May we send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens—a book assembled and 
bound up to interest business 
men? 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SoutH Hap ey FAtts, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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or she is placed under special ob- 
servation. Difficulties are placed 
in their way, and special work is 
given to them in the regular 
course of their duties simply to 
see how they handle themselves. 
Then when a need arises for an 
executive, our efficiency records 
are carefully gone over to see who 
is the right person for the position. 

“On our efficiency records is 
noted not only how a man ranks 
in his work, but also his personal 
characteristics. All men can not 
be handled alike. Some have to 
be let alone; others led; others 
encouraged; and others driven. It 
is only in rare cases, however, that 
we resort to driving tactics, as we 
have found that the average man 
or woman wants to make good as 
much as we want them to. The 
great majority of people quickly 
respond to kindness, sympathy and 
practical encouragement. 

“When a man is promoted to 
another position his new chief is 
advised how best to handle him. 
This is usually done by his late 
chief and our efficiency man going 
to his new chief and talking it 
over. By following this plan, 
rarely does a newly promoted man 
fall down. We place great em- 
phasis on the importance of han- 
dling men and women according 
to their natural characteristics. 


RESPONSIBILITY THAT IS NOT MIS- 
PLACED 


“By far the best developer of 
initiative and executive ability that 
we have found is that of throw- 
ing responsibility on a man. If 
handled rightly and thoroughly 
trained in the groundwork of their 
duties, most men will quickly rise 
to their new responsibilities. That 
is, if they have the right ‘stuff’ in 
them. And the purpose of our 
efficiency department is to dis- 
cover people that possess this es- 
sential ‘stuff.’ This unloading of 
responsibility works in another 
way, too—it quickly shows a man’s 
weak points as well as his strong 
points. Most weaknesses, we have 
found, can be overcome by the 
right treatment. A few words of 
kindly encouragement and sugges- 
tion will do wonders toward build- 
ing up a man.” 


At this point in the interview, 
Mr. Thorne stopped to talk to a 
young man who had just entered 
his office. Not more than a dozen 
words passed between them. As 
the young man left the office, Mr, 
Thorne said: “There is an ex- 
ample of what I have been telling 
you. That young man is now 
under observation for future pro- 
motion. He is a_ remarkably 
capable worker, but one thing 
holds him back—he has _ not 
yet learned the value of time. He 
walked from the extreme end of 
this floor simply to tell me some- 
thing that he could have tele- 
phoned from his desk just as well. 
But he’ll learn—he can’t be ex- 
pected to excel in everything. The 
value of time will come to him 
later.” 

Then ‘Mr. Thorne, without 
prompting, took up the thread of 
our talk exactly where it had been 
broken when the young man 
claimed his attention. One thing 
that I've noticed in particular in 
talking with “big men” is their 
ability to break off a conversation, 
attend to other matters, and then 
resume it in just the right place 
without any “Let’s see—what were 
we talking about?” questions. 

“No matter what weaknesses a 
man may show, he is never dis- 
charged from our employ. We 
believe that every man wants to 
succeed and do right. If he fails 
in certain directions, we consider 
it as his misfortune rather than 
his fault. He is taken in hand in 
a kindly way and shown how to 
overcome his weaknesses. We 
have developed many good men 
who at the start fell short of our 
standards. If a man repeatedly 
fails to make good in his work he 
is transferred to another depart- 
ment. We have found, too, that a 
man often fails to make good 
simply because he is trying to 
handle work for which he is not 
fitted by natural temperament. In 
extreme cases where we are 
obliged to. let a man go, we find 
him a position with another firm, 
instead of discharging him. It has 
also been our experience that men 
who failed to make good with us 
have since won out in other lines, 
and vice versa.” 
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The New — of The Lakeside —s } 


Now Under Development 


Many Things to Interest the Advertiser 


A Competent Guide is Ready to Show These Many Things 
[5 seri how Donnelley Complete 


Service for Advertisers eliminates 

the necessity of your mastering all 
the details of art, engraving, printing 
and binding, when that piece of profit- 
able advertising is to be made. 

See the catalogs, booklets, mailing 
folders, etc., of many national adver- 
tisers, in the making from the incep- 
tion to the distribution of the finished 
product 

View the exhibit of the Direct Mail 
Campaigns executed by The Lakeside 
Press. 

Learn how the large Mail Order 
Catalogs are made and see the enor- 
mous machines necessary for their eco- 
nomical manufacture. 

See the nationally advertised Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and Century Dic- 
tionary in process of manufacture, from 
engraving to binding. 


See how the City and Telephone 
Directories of the second largest city 
and the Telephone Directories of more 

an 200 cities are compiled, printed 
and bound. 

Learn about our superior method of 
compiling mailing lists and revising 
them to date from latest telephone and 
city directories. 

Visit our Catalog Compiling Depart- 
ment — the largest in America — and 
learn the practicability of standard cat- 
alogs and the economy of this service. 


View our exhibit of Direct-from-the- 

ftone Engravings in black- 

and-white and process colors. Learn 

about these plates for illustrating your 
advertising literature. 

See our Apprentice School and learn 
how future printers are educated upon 
scientific lines that make printing an 
art, not a trade. 


We Have Made a Book for You. With the | gy of the paper, 
cloth and thread, it is entirely a product of The Lakeside Press. 
Call in person during the Convention, June 20-26, and get your copy 


The Lakesive Press 
R:R: DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


Printers > Bookbinders 


Designers - Engravers 


Plymouth Place and Polk 
Street - CHICAGO 
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The Test of a Salesman 


The questicn, “What is a Salesman?’’ 
was thus answered by Harold White- 
head in an address before the Advertis- 
ing Affiliation at Rochester: 


When the train pulls in and you grab 
your grip, 

And the  hackman’s 
frayed out whip, 

And you call on your man and try to 


there with his 


e Bay, . : ; 
= you get is “Nothing doing to- 

ay, 

Then you’re a Peddler, 

By gad, you’re a Peddler. 


When you get into town and call on 
your man, ? 
“Can’t you see any, Bill?” “Why, sure 
can”; 


’ . 
You size up his stock—make a rough 


count, 
And “Bill” presently says, “‘Send the 


usual amount’’; 
Then you’re an Order Taker, 
By gad, you’re an Order Taker. 


When you travel along, and everything’s 


ne, 
And you don’t get up until half-past 


nine, 

When you see each concern and talk 
conditions, 

When you write it home with many ad- 
ditions, 


Then you’re a Traveling Man, 
By gad, you’re a Traveling Man. 


When you call on your trade and they 
talk “hard times,” 

“Lower prices” and “decided declines,” 

But you Talk and Smile—make the 
world look bright, 

And send in your order every blamed 
night; 
Then you’re a Salesman, 
By gady you’re a Salesman, 


White Dental Co. to Advertise 
‘Tooth-paste 


The S. S. White Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, has begun 
a campaign featuring tooth-paste of its 
manufacture. Ten-thousand-line con- 
tracts are being placed with newspapers 
in a small list of Eastern cities through 
the Herbert M. Morris Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia. 


Brent Williams Joins St. Louis . 


“Star” 


Leon J. Van Laeys, manager of the 
St. Louis Star, has appointed Brent Wil- 
liams as his assistant. Mr. Williams has 
served the Kansas City Journal, Chi- 
cago Tribune, St. Louis Republic, and 
several California dailies. 


Mail-order House Pays Five 
Cents Each for Names 


Montgomery Ward & Co. pay five 
cents each for names of city people who 
own summer cottages. The offer is 
made to sportsmen’s and recreation or- 
ganizations, 


Emphasizes Dealers’ Profits in 
Advertising 


The Hendee Mfg. Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of In- 
dian motorcycles, recently ran a four- 
page advertisement in the motorcycling 
papers emphasizing the co-operation 
which it gives its dealers. “Many a 
motorcycle merchant never knew what 
true co-operation was until he became 
an Indian dealer,” the announcement 
states, and features of its work are de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Never a week passes without some 
Indian advertisement, booklet, pamphlet, 
catalogue or circular being in course otf 
“a. ; 

“Never a week passes without some 
new sales-thought going into operation. 

“Reproductions of Indian advertise- 
ments and literature here are a picture 
of Indian Selling Force. 

“Multiplying the hundreds of selling 
arguments these contain by the millions 
of people who read them and you have 
one of the answers to the conspicuous 
successes made by Indian dealers every- 
where. 

“Indian spends more money to sell 


than any other machine. The Indian 
dealer profits. ty 
“Indian advertising alone touches 


$35,000 to $40,000 per month in the sell- 
ing season. The Indian Dealer 
Profits.” 


Sales of Electric Lamps 


Officials of electric-lamp manufactur- 
ing companies were recently discussing 
the sale of lamps in this country and 
one of them said that in the year sinee 
the gas-filled tungsten lamp had been 
put on the market 875000 of these 
new lamps had been sold and that their 
sale added more than $15,000,000 gross 
revenue to the electric-lighting compa- 
nies of the ccuntry in 1914. 

While discussing the sale of these 
lamps, attention was called to the fall- 
ing off in sales of the old carbon lamp. 
In 1908 it was stated that 51,000,000 
of these lamps were sold; in 1910, 
47,000,000; in 1912, 28,000,000, and in 
1914, but 8,000 000. Of the gem lamps 
4,000,000 were sold in 1908, 6,000,000 
in 1910, 31,000,000 in 1912 and 22,- 
000,000 in 1914. Statistics given in 
regard to sales of the tungsten filament 
lamp showed how this lamp is driving 
all others out of the market. In 1908 
4,000,000 were sold; in 1910, 12,000,000; 
in 1912. 36,000,000, and in 1914, 
70,000,000. 

In 1908 electric lamps of all kinds 
sold numbered 60,000,000, while in 1910 
there were 75,000,000 sold; in 1912, 
90,000,000, and in 1914, 100,000,000.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Gifford Wood Joins Gimbels 


Gifford Wood, formerly of R. H. 
Macy & Co. and of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, and for the past year advertising 
manager for Bloomingdale Bros., has 
joined the advertising staff of Gimbel 
Bros., New York, as assistant to J. 
Sheffield, advertising director. 
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Advertising Exhibit 
Features 





More of Them Than at Previous 
Exhibits and Better—Miniature 
‘ Farm Operated by Electricity— 
Development of Car Card—An- 
other Advertising Investigation 
Projected 


HIS year’s National Adver- 

tising Exhibit at the Chicago 
convention is planned to differ 
from those of former years in 
two respects: size, for the amount 
of really helpful material is much 
larger than ever before; and ideals, 
for this year’s exhibit is planned 
not so much to extend the use 
of various kinds of advertising 
media, as to increase results to 
the advertiser. For instance, the 
printing section will show how va- 
rious kinds of printing are used to 
make sales, as well as how differ- 
ent processes are adapted to dif- 
ferent jobs. And it is the same 
way all along the line—helping 
advertisers get more results is con- 
sidered more important than help- 
ing them spend more money. 

More distinctive features will be 
shown than at any previous con- 
vention. More advertising will 
be done in behalf of the exhibit 
than ever before. There will be 
two concerts a day, war “movies” 
each noon, free distribution of 
novelties, a daily newspaper and, 
finally, paid space will be used 
in the Chicago newspapers. 

The visiting delegates are urged 
to be sure to see the whole ex- 
hibit, not merely the section rep- 
resenting their own line, but every 
other exhibit, for each tells the 
“how” as well as the “why” and 
the ideas that others have used 
profitably can be adopted into their 
own businesses. It is in the Gold, 
Elizabethan and Francis I rooms, 
south end of Peacock Alley, Con- 
gress Hotel. 


THE EXHIBITS IN DETAIL 


The work of the eighteen sec- 
tions had not been completed at 
the time of writing, but a partial 
report was made. 

The rapid development of the 
street railways in the last ten 


years gives an opportunity to make 
the street-car advertising exhibit 
of special interest. This exhibit 
will show the growth of the trol- 
ley roads of the country from 
the original bobtail horse-cars to 
the systems of to-day, which grid- 
iron every important city and form 
a network in the leading States, 
It will furnish information on the 
number of people the street rail- 
ways carry and will, in a number 
of different ways, show the basic 
reasons for the strength of street- 
car advertising. 

Striking examples of car-cards 

will be shown. One of the: fea- 
tures will present the development 
of a car-card, from the rough 
sketch of the original conception 
through the various stages of 
copywriting, artwork, engraving 
and printing to the finished card, 
This will give the advertiser an 
idea of how the big users of street- 
car advertising utilize their space 
to the best advantage. 
_ The purpose underlying the ag- 
ricultural exhibit has been to give 
a conception of the magnitude of 
the farm field. No reference is 
made to any class, kind or group 
of media. 

Set in among suitable scenery 
which depicts a farming landscape 
will be a complete model farm. 

This model measures ten by 
eighteen feet and is operated by 
electricity. The exhibit includes 
a typical farmhouse, a large barn 
with silo, machinery-shed, gran- 
ary, corncrib, chicken-house, hog- 
pen, brick milk-house and thresh- 
ing outfit in operation with engine 
and blower, a windmill and pres- 
sure tank, well-drilling outfit, a 
man turning a grindstone, gaso- 
line tractor with grain-drill, steam 
tractor drawing a set of gang- 
plows, threshing tank with men 
operating the pump, etc. 

One of the unique features of 
the model farm is the four minia- 
ture chickens, measuring each 
about one inch long, each en- 
gaged in scratching and picking 
in the straw and gravel. 

Stereo motorgraphs will auto- 
matically throw on a screen re- 
production of farm scenes and re- 
tail-store pictures. 

Facts and figures taken from 
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ADVERTISING 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


—‘“is by far the best book the ad- 
vertising world has yet produced,” 
writes a prominent agency manager. 
“Tt not only covers thoroughly the 
best advertising knowledge and 
etapa practice of the day, but makes con- 
sh balaiae:- tributions to that knowledge which 
mean increased results for every 
man who studies this book.” 


by 


Harry Tipper 

Advertising Manager of the Texas Com- 
pany; President of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; President of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League of New York. 
Harry L. Hollingworth, Ph. D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory 
at Barnard College. 

George Burton Hotchkiss, M. A. 
Associate Professor of Business English 
in New York University; formerly with 
the George Batten Company, Advertising. 


Frank Alvah Parsons, B. S. 


\DVERTISING 
rs 





RONALD President of the New York School of Fine 
— and Applied Art. 

Contents 
Part 1. The Ecenomic Factors in Advi, 1. What is 5 by The 
Way in Which Advertising Is Used. The Factors Which Determine Kind 


and Extent of Advertising.—Part II. The Psychological Factors in aeons, 
4. The Psycho-Economic Role of Advertising. 5. The Original Needs of Human 
Beings. 6. The Chief Human Instincts, Needs and Emotions. 7. Analysis of 
the C dity. §&. Est ing Associations. 9. Making Associations Dyna- 
mic. 10. Securing Vividness of Impression. 11. Securing Lina: ag fl _ 
pression. 12. The Psychology of Trade-Marks and Trade Names. 13. 
Advertiser Can Utilize the Psychological Laboratory.—Part III. Advertising 
Cory. 14. The Distinctive Nature and Purpose of Advertising Copy. 15. Stru 
ural Principles of Advertising Copy. 16. Reason-Why Copy. 17. et 
Interest Copy. Pw a a be a of Advertising Copy. 19. Copy as Affected 
by Medium Affected by Audience. 21. Copy as Affected by 
Display. Part av. y - * Display. 22. The Functions and Elements of 
bm agg _ og hg oy of Form. 24. Color. 25. Illustration. 26. Orna- 
27. 28. e Final Test of Advertising Display—Unity.—Part V. 
The Phosicat’ Factors oy “adverticing. 29. Advertising Manager—Agent—Pub- 
lisher. 30. Periodical Media: Rates, Circulation, Policies, Etc. 31. The Field 
of the Newspaper, Service, Local Prestige, Etc. 32. Magazines, Technical and 
Trade Journais. 33. Out-Door and Other Forms of Advertising. 34. Manufac- 
turers’ Aids to Desiers.—Part Vi. Planning the Campaign. 35. Determining 
What to Spend. 36. Writing the Copy and Considering the Returns. 


Judge Its Value For Yourself 


Send for this book to-day. Examine it thoroughly. If you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with it, return it within five days and your money will be immediately 
refunded. 575 pages; 162 illustrations; printed on fine paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price $4.00 postpaid. Order ycur copy now, subject to your 
approval. 





The Ronald Press Company 
24 Vesey Street New York 
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The Latest Book on 
Says: 





Advertising 


‘*The Iron Age has been quoted as an 
authority by all general media in con- 
nection with the progress of the iron and 
steel industry, and its figures, its reports 
and considerations of the market, etc., 
are accepted without question. This 
paper, however, holds the unique posi- 
tion of the technical journal which has 
through the course of time, by reason 
of its editorial efficiency and scope, auto- 
matically extended its authority over the 
trade as well as the technique of an in- 
dustry. It has become, in fact, an insti- 
tution rather than a mere technical or 
trade paper.” 


This book entitled “‘ Advertising: Its Princi- 
ples and Practice,”’ has as its authors four of 
.the most prominent men in recent advertising 
development and undoubtedly the best author- 
ities on their respective subjects. 


HARRY TIPPER 


HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH 
GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


They are: 
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an exhaustive investigation of the 
farm market will be graphically 
shown on ;the background. The 
committee is negotiating with the 
Government to display moving- 
picture reproductions of actual 
farming. operations. 

‘The. magazines will show by 
their exhibit how large a number 
of the extensive and successful ad- 
vertisers have built their success 
upon magazine space. It will also 
undertake to show the value and 
economy of the magazines in 
reaching the family. The exhibit 
will present some of the high 
lights in the development of adver- 
tising during the past fifty years, 
and show many interesting adver- 
tisements that form the beginnings 
of famous advertising campaigns. 

The specialty manufacturers 
have had special showcases made 
that will be arranged on tables and 
contain full lines from representa- 
tive members. The specialty man- 
ufacturers have also arranged offi- 
cial souvenirs, one for the ladies 
and another for the gentlemen. 
Several firms have donated a to- 
tal of over $3,000 worth of sou- 
venirs and badges for the conven- 
tion. 

The calendar exhibit will be 
laid out along the same lines as 
last year and will be arranged 
entirely with the idea of advertis- 
ing calendar advertising, rather 
than with the idea of advertising 
any particular manufacturer. It 
will consist of mostly art calen- 
dars. 

The Religious Press division 
will exhibit a very large map 
showing the circulation of a relig- 
ious .character, with statistical in- 
formation as to the population and 
wealth of the religious-press 
clientele. 

One of the most interesting 
booths at the educational exhibit 
of the convention will be that of 
the Educational Research Com- 
mittee. This exhibit will show the 
way the first merchandising inves- 
tigation was made and how the 
vital information on where to look 
for 1915 business was secured by 
the members of the advertising 
clubs from the merchants of the 
leading cities of the United States 
and Canada. It will show the 





original maps and charts, together 
with the completed report, and let- 
ters from President Wilson, Pre- 
mier Borden, Secretary McAdoo, 
Secretary Houston, Director of 
the Census Harris, President 
Woodhead and others, who have 
pronounced this part of the edu- 
cational work as one of the most 
constructive influences in Ameri- 
can businesses, 

According to Mac Martin, 
chairman of the Research Commit- 
tee, plans have been completed for 
a second merchandising investiga- 
tion which will be made during 
December.' ‘Clarence Tolg, statist 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, who did work 
on the first investigation, has 
provisionally consented to give his 
services another year. 

Last year the consumer demand 
was measured in the department 
stores, grocery stores, hardware 
stores and drug stores. This year 
jewelry stores and clothing stores 
will be added. Last year 170 cities 
and towns were covered. This 
year it will probably be 300 cities 
and towns, 

No one receives a profit on the 
work, and practically all of the 
labor is donated. The first in- 
vestigation just paid for itself. 

The Exhibit Committee will run 
several ads aggregating 400 lines 
in the Chicago papers during con- 
vention week to advertise the Ex- 
hibit to the delegates and others 
interested. This is thought by the 
committee to be the first time that 
any department of the A, A, C. W. 
will have used paid advertising to 
boost either itself or the conven- 
tion. 


The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts is- 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

MONTHLY INCOME INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Big Attendance Certain 
at Chicago 





A. A. C. W. Convention Will Draw 
Round 1,000 from Iowa—St. Louis 
and Philadelphia After 1916 
Meeting—Advertisers and Space- 
Sellers Donating Space to Adver- 
tise Convention 





[* is a natural expectation that 
the attendance at the Chicago 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, on 
June 20-24, will break all records 
for advertis:ng conventions. The 
present plans dwarf everything 
that has gone before. Here is 
T. W. LeQuatte, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
lowa, engaging quarters for his 
Iowa Advertising Regiment, 1,000 
strong. St. Louis expects to send 
300 members to bring back the 
convention for 1916, and Phila- 
delphia 200 men to bring it East. 
Boston will send 200 and ex- 
Mayor Fitzgerald, the original 
“Bigger, Better, Busier Boston” 
promoter. New York will send 
200 at least. The Grand Rapids 
Advertisers’ Club has chartered a 
steamer for the convention at a 
cost of $10,000 and will live on 
it while in Chicago and entertain 
its friends of the Associated 
Clubs there. Many of the clubs, 
like the Advertising Men’s League 
of New York, the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association of Boston, and 
the Texas clubs, will have special 
trains. 

The Advertising Association of 
Chicago has supplied the Associ- 
ated Clubs with sets of sixteen 
convention poster stamps, the de- 
signs for which were donated by 
Chicago. artists. 

The $100 prize contest for Chi- 
cago convention copy to be carried 
in newspapers was won by Clar- 
ence W. Payne, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The United Cigar Stores is 
again displaying in each of its 
1,000 stores throughout the United 
States and Canada “Truth” win- 
dow posters, calling attention to 
the convention. Merchants else- 
where are joining in the distribu- 
tion. Headed by the Advertising 


Men's League of New York, lo- 
cal newspaper advertisers all over 
the country are donating their 
space. There are in preparation 
25,000 copies of a booklet descrip- 
tive of the convention prepared by 
Richard A. Foley. Magazines and 
weeklies, street-car, billboard and 
trade-paper interests are donating 
space. 

William Wrigley, Jr., the Chi- 
cago chewing-gum manufacturer, 
has contributed $1,000 towards the 
entertainment of the visiting ad- 
vertising clubs. 


Co-operative Idea Finds Favor 


Advertising has become a vital ne- 
cessity for successfully conducting the 
business of agriculture, in the opinion 
of a Western farm paper, the California 
Cultivator. ‘ 

Commenting on a news item to the 
effect that the fruit-growers of the 
Northwest had decided to abandon ad- 
vertising as a result of unsettled mar- 
ket conditions, the paper states that this 
is certainly an unwise course to pur- 
sue. “The advertising campaign car- 
ried on by the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange,” it says, “has greatly 
extended its market and brought bet- 
ter prices to the members of the or- 
ganization.” A statement in regard to 
that campaign tells the type of copy 
which proved most successful: 

“Some of the first ads published ex- 
plained at some length the purpose of 
the organization. Other ads said noth- 
ing about co-operation, but were de- 
voted wholly to the fruit. The adver- 
tising man soon found, to his surprise, 
that announcements explaining the work 
of the exchange brought the best re- 
sults. The American public demon- 
strated that it had an interest in co- 
operative effort, and people not only 
bought the fruit, but wrote to com- 
mend the co-operative idea.” 

To the fruit-men of the Northwest, 
this paper remarks: “Personality, even 


in advertising, adds_ strength. The. 


apple-growers of the Northwest might 
well appeal to the consuming public by 
throwing a little of their personality into 
their apple campaign. ove all, adver- 
tise and let the world know the worth 
of the fruit of the Pacific Coast.’ 





Dealers Are “Assistants” to 
This Bakery 


The Stude Baking Company is using 
half pages in Houston, Texas. newspa- 
pers to introduce a new cake called 
“Kiddie Kake.” It is advertised as 
being made entirely by machinery, 
wrapped in waxed sae, and sealed ii 
an attractive box. nstead of using 
the customary word “dealers” this firm 
announces that “Kiddie Kake is sold 
by the following assistants,” and then 
follows a list of dealers. 
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A TRIBUTE 


The Scientific American, which is- 
sues to-day its seventieth anniversary 
number, is our SvUnN-in-law, 80 to 
speak. It was founded by Orson D. 
Munn and by A.rrep E. Beacn, the 
latter the son of Moses YALe BEacuH, 
proprietor of Tub Sun; and its first 
offices were in the old Sun building at 
the corner of Fulton and Nassau. For 
seventy years it has been a record of 
scientific discovery and progress, a 
school of inventors and a great patent 
agency. It has done a memorable 
work in awakening and improving 
scientific and mechanical talent in 
the United States, in advancing the 
mechanical arts and industries. Its 
span of enlightenment and fruitful 
activity has reached almost from the 
birth of the telegraph to the sub- 
marine and the aeroplane. More than 
two generations of boys and men 
have been brought up on it: and now, 
like Nestor, “it rules the third.” It 
is one of the best colleges in the 
world. 








The Germans, say the Russians, got 
‘le at Peremys!; but on the oth 
“he Russians, say the Germ~ 
4 at Przemysl. 
——————_—_—_—_—_——_—_— 
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From the “New York Sun” —Editorial Page, June 5, 1915 





The above tribute, one of hundreds paid by the press 
of the country, attests to the marked success of the 
SCIENTIFICAMERICAN in living up to its purpose established 
seventy years ago, to be “A Weekly Journal of Practical 
Information.” 

Nearly 30,000 lines of advertising in the Anniversary Num- 
ber indicates the regard which advertisers have for this 
publication and their belief in its value as an advertising 
medium. 


Allan C. Hoffman, Advertising Manager 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 














One of these 3 
Portfolios is 
for You 


It will show you how you can save 
money by specifying the right paper for 
your form letters—price lists—order blanks 
—office and factory forms. It gets right 
down to the needs of your business. 

It shows you that there is one paper which 
combines many advantages—a rattling good 
quality sheet at a low price—just the thing for 
your requirements. 

You want different colors—here are twelve to 
choose from. You must have paper with strength. 
This paper has it. You must have quick service— 
a big stock of Hammermill Bond is always on hand 
in the storehouse of paper jobbers who are our 
agents in every large city. Back of this is an 
enormous stock carried at the mill for immediate 
eer 

ou want a paper with good appearance. These 
Portfolios show three finishes—Bond, er and 
Linen Hammermill Bond in twelve colors and 
white. 

By using Hammermill Bond your printer can 
frequently save you at least twenty-five per cent 
on the cost of paper. for all of your stationery. 


Send for Portfolio that Interests You Oa 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for checks, 
vouchers, etc. Send for Sample Book. 
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Above are reproduced 
only 6 of 18 portfolios 
showing how money 


can be sav 
by. 


Banks and Trust Companies 
Advertisers and Agencies 
Wholesale Houses 
Mail-order Houses 
Schools and Colleges 
Hotels and Clubs 
Railroads 
Insurance Companies 
Department Stores 
Business Firms 
Printers and Lithographers 
Newspapers and Publishers 
Standardizing Stationery 
Form and Follow-up Letters 
Vital Statistics of Business 
Letterheads by Will Bradley 
Engraved and Embossed 
Letterheads 
Envelopes to Match 


Check the one you want 


on paper 
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Thirty-one Clubs 
Compete for “Printers 
Ink’ Cup 


Largest Number Ever Enrolled in 
Contest to Prove Greatest Service 
to Cause of Advertising, Club, 
Community and Individval—Rep- 
resentatives of Three Leading 
Clubs to Speak 


HIRTY-ONE clubs have for- 

mally entered the contest for 
the Printers’ Ink Cup this year, 
more than double the number that 
has ever competed for this symbol 
of general usefulness and efficiency 
in the advertising-club field. This 
is not alone due to the increasing 
interest in the standardizing of 
club work, which the contest helps 
to bring to the front, but is also 
very largely the result of the per- 
sonal work of C. R. Stevenson, 
of the National Veneer Products 
Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., 
chairman of the Printers’ INK 
Cup Committee. The entrants are 


’ 





as follows: 
Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
Adscript Club of Indiana. 


Ad Men’s Club of Elizabeth. 
Honolulu Advertising Club. 
Dayton Advertising Club. 
Kalamazoo Advertising League. 
Toledo Advertising Club. 
Sacramento Advertising Club. 
pacar | Advertising Club. 
— Advertising Club. 
A‘lvertising Men’s Club of Atlanta. 
Ad Sell League of Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
Phoenix Advertising Club. 
Ad Club of New Orleans. 
Charleston Advertising Club. 
Fort Worth Ad Men’s Club. 
Calgary Advertising Club. 
Omaha Advertising Club. 
El Paso Advertising Club. 
Portland Advertising Club, Inc. 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 
Plymouth Advertising Club. 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
Advertising Men’s League of New 
York City. 
Pilgrim Publicity Association. 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum. 
Cedar Rapids Ad Club. 
Advertising Club of Cincinnati. 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. 


Briefs covering the work which 
the clubs have done during the 
year are.to be in the hands of 
the Printers’ INK Cup Commit- 
tee June tenth. The latter will 
make its award from these. 

At the convention, in the Audi- 
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torium Theater, on the last day, 
the three leading clubs will. be 
allowed five minutes each to tell 
about their work, and Mr. Steven- 
son will speak eight or ten minutes 
in making the announcement of 
the award. 


Advertising Women Elect Offi- 
cers and Plan Outing 


The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, has elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Miss J. J. Martin, ad- 
vertising manager, Sperry-Hutchinson 
Co.; vice-president, ts. Caroline L. 
Overman, Churchill-Hall; — secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Effie A. Archer, adver- 
— manager, M, Heminway & Sons 
Si 0. 

The directors, in addition to the ahove, 
are Mrs. Fannie E. Garrison, Miss Ma- 
bel Graswinckel, Miss Anna Rosenblatt, 
Miss B. M. Doolittle, Miss Ella S. Leon- 
ard and Miss Ida Clarke. 

The League will cluse its season Sat- 
urday, June 12, with a picnic dinner at 
the Beau Rivage Hotel, Sheepshead Bay. 
All men and women in the advertising 
field, and their friends, are invited. 

The cost will be $2.00 per person. Res- 
ervations should be made not later than 
Saturday morning from the secretary, 
Miss Effie A. Archer, M. Heminway & 
Sons Silk Co., 890 Broadway. 


New England Trade Press As- 
sociation Meets 


The New England Trade Press Asso- 
ciation, which formerly admitted only 
publishers as members, recently 
changed its constitution to provide for 
the admission of individual members 
and arranged for a series of general 
meetings. The first of these was held 
on May 25. The speakers were Ed- 
ward A. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons-Boardman ublishing Com- 
pany, New York; W. G. Dennison, ad- 
vertising manager of Rice & Hutchins, 
Inc., and president of the Old Colony 
Shoe and Leather Advertising Men’s 
Club; W, J. Stewart, of Horticultural 
Magazine, and J. J. McPhillips. of Tex- 
tile World Record. The two last-named 
speakers are president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the New England 
Trade Press Association. 


New Officers of Six Point 
League 

F. St. John Richards was re-elected 
resident of the Six Point. League, New 
ork, at the annual election last week. 
Other officers re-elected are I. A. Klein, 
vice-president, and uis Gilman, secre- 
tary. Frank R. Northrup declined to 
serve another year as treasurer and is 
succeeded by J. P. McKinney. 











The members of the executive commit- 
tee are: Charles E. 
Halstead, M. D, 
Katz, John Budd, Thomas E. 


and F, C. Stevens. 


Eddy, Herman G. 
Hunton, George R. 
Conklin 

















Digest of Chicago Convention Pro- 
gramme, A. A. C. of W. 


A Bird’s-eye View of Features Planned for June 20 to 24 


‘THE programme for the Chi- 
cago. Convention A. A. C. of 
W. is practically complete, and is 
summarized herewith from the 
advance sheets. In general, it 
may be described as divided into 
four parts: the Sunday sermons 
on June 20, and Sunday mass 
meeting, if Secretary Lane is se- 
cured to speak; the general and 
departmental sessions; the enter- 
tainment by the local advertising 
men and the Advertising Exhibit. 

There are general sessions on 
two days. Monday morning at 
ten o'clock President William 
Woodhead, of San Francisco, will 
call the convention to order in 
the Auditorium Theatre. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be made 
by Governor Dunne, | Mayor 
Thompson, and for the Advertis- 
ing Association of Chicago, by 
Charles H. Porter. George 
Coleman and S. C. Dobbs, past 
presidents of the association, will 
respond. Annual reports will be 
read. 

At the afternoon session, Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, Chancellor of 
Emory University, of Atlanta, 
will speak on “Commerce and 
Christianity”; Dr. Chas. R. Van 
Hise, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, on “Education and 
Industry”; Hon. Henry D. Esta- 
brook, of the New York Bar, on 
“Truth, Business and Political.” 

On Thursday, the last day, 
there will be various addresses 
and reports, including those of 
Irwin F. Paschall, chairman of 
the National Exhibit Committee, 
and Richard H. Waldo, chairman 
of the National Publicity Commit- 
tee; presentation of Kalamazoo 
Cup,and Baltimore Truth Trophy; 
report and recommendations of 
. National Commission and an “open 
parliament:” 

The -National Commission, 
which is a “congress representing 
the allied interests of the depart- 
mental organizations,’ was legal- 
ized last year at Toronto, and its 
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recommendations at Chicago this 
year will be possibly the most im- 
portant business of the convention. 

In the afternoons there will be 
presented the Boston Mileage Ban- 
ner, Dallas Ladies’ Trophy and 
Higham Cup and Medal. Merle 
Sidener, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee, and Lewel- 
lyn E. Pratt, chairman of the Na- 
tional Educational Committee, will 
speak on future work. Officers 
will be elected and the name of 
the next convention city an- 
nounced. 

In the evening Printers’ Ink 
Cup will be awarded and Hon. 
John H. Fahey, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of 
America, will speak on “Advertis- 
ing and Commercial Organization 
in America.” A convention re- 
view in moving pictures will be 
given by courtesy of the Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company. 

Besides these general sessions 
there will also be the_usual ses- 
sions of the National Commission 
and the different committees, and 
a reception to President Wood- 
head and officers at 5 p. m. Mon- 
day. The session of the Vigilance 
Committee on Wednesday at 2 
p. m. will take the form of a 
mock trial of “Objectionable Ad- 
vertising.” The Educational Ses- 
sion also on Wednesday at 2 p. m. 
will hear an address by President 
Woodhead and reports and rec- 
ommendations of different sub- 
committees as follows: 

Schools, Frank Leroy Blan- 
chard; Libraries, John Renfrew; 
Colleges and Universities, Harry 
Tipper; Lectures, Harvey G, 
Wood; Study Courses, Paul T. 
Cherington ; Work in Smaller 
Clubs, John Clyde Oswald; Edu- 
cating the Public, Charles R. 
Stevenson ; Research, Mac Mar- 
tin; Publications, Herbert S. 


Houston, and special reports by - 


Mason Britton, Advertising Men’s 


League of New York; John J." 
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A New Angle in Advertising 


OM PETITION 

has put a pre- 
mium on new ideas 
and more efficient 
methods of advertis- 
ing— 
The advertising manager or 
agent who overlooks the ad- 
vantage of securing the pat- 
ronage, good will and en- 
dorsement of the medical pro- 
fession is not alive to his op- 
portunities. 


The physician is a tremendous contribu- 
ting influence in the distribution of ad- 
vertised products. 


The average physician will see 300 
different patients in one year. The 
25,000 doctors who read The Amer- 
ican Journal of Clinical. Medicine will 
advise with and prescribe for some 
seven million people in one year. 


The health appeal is the strongest 
argument that can be used in advertising. To be able to 
say truthfully in your general advertising: “Endorsed by 
the medical profession,” or “Rec- 
ommended by doctors,’ or “Ask 
your physician,” is a powerful sell- 
ing factor. 


The only logical, effective method of 


ies = securing the doctor’s good will is 
oot, Nears 78 Ly through his favorite medical journal 


which he reads and studies so as to 
a = aS ive his patients better service and 
Las Ror re 
Sirians SSS advice. 
eer ee a 

aiecee: 

a tere era 
Coker Td ot et 


wes om 
ht cin ae a 
sorcierde ea aaemeed ot 













Wy ba hh a, ae Te ane nate = 
Seta, Bee 
=e 


You can make one dollar do the work 
of two by using The American Jour- 
nal of Clinical Medicine—the lead- 
ing monthly medical 
journal in the United 
States. 


Send for advertising rates 


S. Dewitt Clough 
Advertising Manager 
Chicago ~~ = Illinois 
Telephone Edgewater 748 
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Morgan, Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Boston; Ernest Acker- 
man, Advertising Forum, Minnea- 
polis; Arnold’ Joerns, Chicago 
Advertising Association; Lecture, 
“How Truth in Advertising 
Wins,” will be given by Frank 
Stockdale. 


NIGHT PAGEANT 


The Night Pageant, of which 
oat things are expected, comes 

onday night, starting on Michi- 
gan Boulevard, south of Twelfth 
Street. The Chicago Advertising 
“Frolix” will be given Tuesday 
and Wednesday evening in the 
Auditorium Theatre. There will 
be moonlight boat rides on Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings. 

The important departmental 
meetings are compressed this year 
into two-days, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. The following programme, 
condensed from the advance 
sheets of the official programme, 
shows who the speakers are and 
their topics: 


JOINT SESSION OF DEPARTMENTALS 
AND CONFERENCES 


Tuesday, 9 to 9.45 A.M. 
Chairman, William H. Ingersoll | 
Conference on National Commission. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Chairman, Harry Tipper 
Rng 10:00 A.M. 


©. C. _ “Circulation Audits.” 
aA. . Hammesfahr, “Circulation 
Audits.” 


C. W. Patman, “Marketing.” 
Wednesday, 9:30 A.M, 
James. M. Dunlap, ‘Modern Advertis- 
ing Agency.” 


L; Combs, President, American 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, ‘‘Retailer’s 
Ss age a 

John S. Hart, “Great Britain After 
the War.” 


A. G. Newmyer, “Censorship.” 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Tuesday 10:00 A.M. 
ee, Major E. E. Critchfield 
E. “Critehfeld, “Plan of Sessions.” 
W., C. D’Arcy, ‘National Commis- 


sion.’ 
P. B. Bromfield, 


a “Uniformity of 
Thought by —— ” 


0 P.M. 

James Keutey “Agent and News- 
papers.” 

erbert §S. Houston, “Agent and 
Magazines.” 

E. T. Meredith, “Agent and Farm 
Papers.” 

_A. W. Shaw, “Agent and Class Pub- 
lications.” ; 
George L. ,, Johnson, “Agent and 


Painted Signs. 
, W.. B. Cherry, ‘‘Agent and Adver- 
tiser.”” 





INK 


Walter Manning, 
Town Magazine.” 
Louis Bruch, “‘Agent and A.B.C.” 
John Hart, Hon. Secretary, British 
Association of Advertising, ‘ reat Brit- 
ain as Market After the War.” 
Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 
Hearings, discussion, etc. 


MAGAZINES 


Chairman, A. C. G. Hammesfahr 
uesday, 10:00 A.M. 

H. R. Reed, “East Greets the West.” 

F. W. Preston, ‘‘West Responds.” 

Henry D. Wilson and Richard G. 
Howse, “Good Team _ 

2:00 P.M 

George W. Hopkins oa R. G. Cholme- 
Iey-Jones on “How Magazine Serves 
Producer.” 

John C. Toeller and C. Henry Hath. 
away on “How Magazine Serves Mer- 


chant.” 
_ Mrs. Julian. Heath, president Na- 
tional Housewives League, on “How 


Magazine Serves Consumer.” 


“Agent and Small 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS 
Chairman, T. W. Letuatte 


“uesday, 10:00 A 
Symposium farm paper, _— trade, 
ete. 
2:00 P.M. 


Conference between publishers, adver- 
tisers and agents on A.B.C. and agents. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Chairman, Charles F. Bryan 
Tuesday, 10 A.M, 

O. J. Gude, “The Future.” 

Thos. Cusack, ‘‘Progress.’’ 

Harold Mahin, ‘‘Promotion.” 

George L. Johnson, Ys ees i 


2:00 
James Gilroy, “Sales Management.” 
M. P. Wright, “Selling.” 

George . Sherer, ‘ ‘Appreciation.” 

Harry C, “Walker, “Paint and Paper.” 

George W. Kleiser, “Service.” 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 

John S. Hummer, Counsellor, Out- 
door Advertising Association, ‘Public 
Sentiment.”’ 

George L, Chennell, 

Tohn S. Logeman, ‘Organization.” 

Harvey Conover, ‘“‘New Ideas.” 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Chairman, A. M. Briggs 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
_A.M, Briggs, “Purpose of Organiza- 
tion.” 


E. i Rodis. “Poster Advertising and 
A. A. 

* Bey \tink, “Our Members of Na- 
tional Commission.’ 


K. H. Fulton, “Our Support of A. A. 


ba Boosting.” 


C. Ww. ; 

George L. Chennell, ‘‘Little  Bill- 
poster.” 

D. G. Ross, “A. A. C. W. and Solic- 
iting Company.” 

Albert, de Montluzin, “Convention, 
Poster Exhibits 1 

2: 00. P.M. j 

Lee E. Olwell, “Poster in Automobile 
Advertising.” 

W._B. Cherry, ‘ ‘Advertising a Seasond 


able Product.” 
J. D, Lewis, “Poster as a Trade Stim 


dee Mitchell Chapple, “Good of the 














Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 
E. Allen Frost, “National Commission 


Report.” 
August W. Hutaf, “Poster Art.” 
George W. Kleiser, “Pacific Market 


os Eastern Goods 
“Local Sales.” 


C. Walker, 
‘onde Enos Throop, ‘Posters That 


Deliver.” 
George L. Chennell, 
with Advertiser.’ 
Robert Frothingham, “Cutting Posters 
to 3 
S. S. Holden, “Making the Poster.” 
M. F. Reddington, ‘‘Future of Poster 
Advertising.” 


“Co-operating 


PREMIUMS 


Chairman, C. E. Barke1 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 

Geo. B. Caldwell, president of Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co, and Hamilton Cor- 
poration, “Premium Advertising.” 

H. S. Bunting, “The Standards.” 


S. W. Eckman, “Premium Protection.” 
7. 0; Asbury, ‘ ‘Premiums.” 
2:00 P.M. 


A. E. McKinnon, “Circulation Build- 


c?? 


“Wm. C. Freeman, ‘‘Premium Co-oper- 
ation.’ 

Geo. J. Whelan, United: Cigar Stores 
Company, “Profit- Sharing Coupons.” 

Paul Findlay, “Premium Advertising.” 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 

Helen Varick Boswell, LL.B., General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, ‘‘Premi- 
ums and Home.”’ 










advertisin: 
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CARLTON ILLUS- 
TRATORS take an 
tho 
-yours or their own~- 
and illustrate it.A 
folder shows you 
‘how. Send for it 


CARLTON 
ILLUSTRATORS 


FLATIRON BLDG-NEW YORK 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
Chairman, C: L. Cruver 


Tuesday, 10: 00 A.M. 
a Pratt, ‘National 


Commis- 
sio 
Theodore R. Gerlach, “A. A. C. W. 
Budget. 


H. B. Hardenburg, “Benefits of A. A. 


Ge 
2:00. P.M. 
_H. H. Bigelow, “Function of Special- 
ties.” 
a... S. 
man,”’ 
H. G. Walker, “Growth of Business.” 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M 
Hesle Sidener, ‘‘General Publicity.” 
Sultzer, ‘Specialty Advertising.” 
ii, 5. Doughty, “Specialty Advertis- 


ing.” 
Geo. C. Hirst, “Quality.” 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Chairman, H. H. Cook 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M, 
Organization. 
2:00 P.M. 
E. W. Houser. 


McSavaney, “Service of Sales- 


Photo Engravers’ Session: addresses 
by E. W. Houser, L. B. Folson, J. W. 
Rawsthorne, H. A. Gatchel, Chas. W. 


Beck, Jr., Adolph Schuetz. 
Lithographers’ Session: addresses by 
Wm. F. Powers and Maurice Saunders. 
“Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 
Printers’ Session :, addresses by Ben 
F. Corday, W. A.:Grant, C. R. Lipp- 
mann. 
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BUSINESS PRESS 
Chairman, James H. McGraw 
_ Tuesday, 10:00 A.M 
Business Session. 


DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Chairman, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, 


onn. 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
Annewalt, Cleveland; Jos. W 


B. D. ‘ 
Lee, Reuben H. Don- 


Hill, Wilson H. 
nelley. 


2.00 P.M. 

R. L. Polk, Jr.; S. D. Smith, Theo. F. 
Smith, C. D. W. Marcy, Fred L. Tower. 
Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 

A. V. Williams, Mrs. H. M. Meek, 
i» Selby Henderson, William E. Mur. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
Chairman, Frank A. Black 
L. E. Kirstein, vice-president, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Jos. H. Ap- 
el, Irving R. Parsons, Carson, Pirie, 
cott & Co. 
2:00 P.M. 
A. G. Chaney, Titche-Goettinger Com- 
pany, Dallas. 
Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 
W. R. Hotchkin. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS 


Chairman, John D. Emrich. 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
Philip Ritter, “Analysis of Religious 
Press.” 
2:00 P.M. 
Oliver R. Williamson, 
fidence.” 


‘Readers’ Con- 


Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Barton, “Readers’ 
Standing.” 

Rev. Dr. D. B. Brummit, “Paper’s 
Contents.” 


R. T. Eaton, “Circulation.” 
Humbert P. Pagani, ‘Note of Author- 


ity. 
Wednesday, 9:30 A. M. 
Samuel Reis, “ ypography.” 
oe W. Clinger, “Rate and Circula- 
tio ” 
a Spencer Dickerson, ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion.”’ 
NEWSPAPERS 
Chairman, Wm. H. Field 
Tuesday. 10: 00 A.M. 
Wm. _H. Ingersoll, “Affiliation with 
AA... C. Wo” 
2:00 P.M. 
es Lefprette Young, Jr., “The Rate 
ar 
a Wiley, “Advertising Censor- 
shi 


oseph H. Finn, “Advertising Agent.” 
alt Bloeser, “Motion Picture Ad- 
vertising.”” 

Motion Pictures. 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 

George M. Brown, president, General 
Roofing Manufacturing Company, “Our 
Newspaper Advertising.’ 

Ww. Hotchkin, “Space-selling.” 

Wn. T. Ellis, “Church Advertising.’”’ 

Wm. A. Thomson, “National Adver- 
tising.” 

alter G. Bryan, “Making Advertis- 
ing Read.” 


INK 


TEACHERS OF ADVERTISING 


Chairman, Harry Tipper 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 

Prof. Ralph Star Butler, “Business 

——e 
Dean W. E. Hotchkiss, “Training for 

Advertising.” 

Prof. F. W. Beckman, “Methods of 
Teaching. 

Prof. Walter Dill Scott, “Psychologi- 
cal Metho 

Prof. Paul T. Cherington, “Economie 


= B. P 

10) x . owell, “Labo 

Method.” J . — 
Prof. B. O. Bliven, “Problems in 


Teaching Advertising.” 

0 .M. 

: Hossy Tipper, “Teaching Advertis. 
in 

SM rof. George B. Hotchkiss, “Place of 


Advertising in Curriculum.’’ 

Mac artin, “Establishing Funda- 
mentals.” 

Robert W. Sullivan, “Organizing a 
Course.” 

i Mulford, Jr., “Standardizing 
Teachi 


Prof. Hugh Agnew, “Text-book Ques- 


tio 
. ‘Arthur L. Ward, “Methods of Teach- 
in 

DIRECT BY MAIL ADVERTISING 


Chairman, Homer J. Buckley 

: Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
; Milton Hartman, “Direct Advertis- 
ing.” 

W. B. Simmons, ‘‘Sales Value of 
Letters.” 

H. Walton Heegstra, “Selling.” 

James Wallen, * wre. Prospects.” 

2:0 


Timothy Thrift, “Direct Advertising.” 
Kenneth MacNichol, “Reaching Con- 
sumer by Mail.’ 
A. H. Billstein. “For Jobber.” 
J. C. Aspley, “Making Sales Grow.” 
a Horace Lytle, “Letter that Lands 
Order.” 
Robert G. Fay, “Paper Profits.” 
Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 
bcd H. Clayton, “Sales Dummies.” 
artin Tuttle, “Automobile Field.” 
Moore, “Color Harmony. 
George L. Louis, “Follow-up.” 
C. G. Howell, “Keeping Dealer Sold.” 
Norman Lewis, “Dollars and Details.” 
Maurice Elgutter, “Retail Stores.” 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


Chairman, F. G. Stutz 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
W,, W. Wilson, “Increasing Commis- 
sion,’ 
L. C. Pfeifer and S$. mi Littlejohn, 
on - Contests, Clubs, 
. Slemin, “Office “Systems.” 
F. é. Stutz, “Vigilance Committee 


W. L. Larned, “Commercial Art.” 
Carl -G. ercy, “Merchandising 
Books.”’ 
2:00 P.M. 


“BULL RING” MEETING 
CLUB SECRETARIES 
Chairman, Norman M. Parrott 
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Central Market 17 





fre URING every fifteen. minutes of the 
‘ business day some progressive organi- 


zation installs- an 








“for CUTTING COSTS and. INCREASING 
| EFFICIENCY. o 





T would give me 

pleasure to show 
interested Advertising 
Managers this large and 
exceptionally busy or- 
ganization. 


Adwertiging Manager, 
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TRADE TRAVEL COUPONS 


came here from the West to 
make their trial campaigns in 


NEW ENGLAND 


The land of opportunity for advertisers 


Trade Travel Coupon Co.—a mile of travel for a dollar 
of trade—selected New England for their trial campaigns 
because of its great number of big cities. In this little 
group of states there is in one city over 700,000, one over 
250,000, one over 150,000, six over 100,000, five over 75,000, 
six over 25,000, and a number of smaller cities from 6,000 





up to 20,000. 


Yet in twelve hours railroad journeying you can go from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, to Bangor, Maine, practically the 
two extreme ends of New England. 


Salesmen can cover this territory quickly and cheaply. One West- 
ern house opened up 95 cities and towns, getting 850 dealers in 50 
days with two salesmen, They showed the dealers they were adver- 


‘tising in their home 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


The dealers knew the newspapers would move the goods, so there 
was not much trouble in getting them to make the initial purchase. 
We invite you to try these 12 good dailies. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20, 944, 


Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., ae and 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS, ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, sane. es. 
Daily Circulation 23, 079 
Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 021. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29, 591 
Population 100,000, "with suburbs 250,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 24,626. 
Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000, 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT.. RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7,000. 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,788. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 
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Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 
Discussion as to new members, dues, 
club activities, etc. 


CLUB ORGAN 


Chairman, Carl Hunt 
Tuesday, 2:00 P.M. 
Earl Mushlitz, Indianapolis, ‘‘Adyan- 
tages | of Club Organ. ae 


c. Lawrence, St. Paul, “Newspaper 
Co operation: 
C. S. Clack, Cincinnati, “Passing Kdi- 


torial “Duties ‘Around. 
Arnold Joerns, Chicago, “How to 
Serve Membership.’ 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING 


Chairman, Edward F. Trefz 
Hon. John H, Fahey, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 

America, ‘‘Welcome.’ 

Hubert F. Miller, general manager, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, ‘Tell 
the Truth.” 

John Lee Mahin, “Community Ready 
to Advertise.” 

Richard C. O’Keefe, Buffalo, “Tell- 
ing Nation about a City.” 

Wednesday, 2:30 P.M. 

Seth Brown, ‘ ‘Rounded City.” 

Frank Farrington, “Boosting Small 
Community.” 
city” Walton Heegstra, ‘‘Character of 
‘it 

Glen Andrus, ‘Community Adver- 
tise” 


HOUSE-ORGAN EDITORS 


Chairman, George Walker, 
Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. 


C. B. Nash, ‘‘What to Publish. iF 
7. B, Gamble, “Materials.” 
W. A. Fuchs, “When It Pays.” 
cB Lippman, “House-organs and 
Trade Papers.” 
2:00 P.M 


G. Prather Knapp, “Trust Company 
Organs.” 

Brad Stephens, “Organ for Salesmen.”’ 

C. R. Trowbridge, Mg It Pay.” 

5 ~ Price, ‘“‘Good-Will 

Harn, “What to Publish.” 

F. C Eastman, ‘‘Material for Deal- 
ers.’ 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.M. 

G. _B. Sharpe, ‘‘DeLaval House- 
organ. 

Clifton D. Jackson, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., ““House-organ for a City.” 

Chas. H. Mackintosh, Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn., and Henry D. 
Wilson, “Make-up. 

Chas. _H. Muddatesh, Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn.; Henry D. Wil- 
son, and Clifton D. Jackson, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., on “Co- -operation.” 

_R. Lippmann, “National Commis- 
sion.” 











Why do they 
do it P See Page 14 

















PORTLAND 


(MAINE) 
BANKS 
Increase Deposits 


The spring of 1915 shows over a similar 
period in 1914 an increase of deposits in 
Portland Banks of $1,362,962. 


The total deposits in Portland Banks are 
$64,636,594. 


Portland neople live well, dress well, and 
enjoy the good things of life, yet when 
they are bought and paid for there is a 
nice little nest egg put away. 


These things are pointed out to the adver- 
tiser to inform him that for his advertising 
campaigns Portland is a very desirable 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon daily in Portland, 
Maine, thus nine out of ten families read 
it from our actual knowledge, and it is a 
pretty good guess that more than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred bank depositors 
read it every weekday night. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 5 aati ai 























BY —— we mean just that. ‘ 

ne expenditure one price— 

once in your lifetime. When it comes 

to cost, you will be surprised to learn 
how little more our permanent ones 
cost than those of short life, requir- 
ing periodical repairs. From our 
catalog you will see we have an iron 
or wire fence; ora gateway for prac- 


tically every place and pocketbook. 

And another thing—we will erect it 

for you; or send explicit directions. 
Try telling your troubles to us. 


Enterprise 
IRon WorKS 


2428 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘*Wadiuread’’!! 
‘*Wadiuread’’!!! 
-‘“’Wadiuread’’!!!! 


That’s the cry of the street 
newsboys. They mean—“What 
will you buy >” Buying and read- 
ing are different. 

What do you read? If you 
judge the merit of a paper by the 
time spent on it by its readers 
you know the wisdom of the ad- 
vertisers who have spent money 
in it. 

Readers of the New York 
Evening Post spend more for it 
(3c. daily except Saturday. 5c.), 
spend more time on it and be- 
lieve in it. Its readers read it. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Publication Office Western Office 
20 Vesey Street © McCormick Building 
New York Chicago 


Since Italy Declared 
War on Austria, 


[ Proeresso [TALO AMERICANO 


has increased its circulation 
from 98,000 to 160,000 daily, a 
gain of 62,000 copies since the 
A. B.C, issued its last report 
showing Il Progresso with a cir- 
culation of 98,000. 

Newsstand sales outside of 
New York City are on a non- 
returnable basis. In large cities 
such as Boston and Philadelphia 
Il Progresso’s circulation vies 
with that of other New York 
City dailies, 

Present advertising rate based 
on rate card of August 15, 1914, 
at which time we had but 70,000 
circulation. “ 

Here is a‘tremendous value. 


Let us help you with yourcopy so that 
it will have the greatest effect with the 
Italian reader. 


IL Procresso [TaLe AmeRicaNo 


42 Elm Street, New York 





Store Employees to Hear of 
Manufacturers’ Goods 


Sales lectures now in the process of 
preperation will tell employees of Saks 
o., New York City, intimate facts 
about the merchandise they are selling, 
Manufacturers of goods which Saks 
Co. retail are to be asked for facts 
about manufacturing processes, selling 
points, etc. 

“When a customer asks how Dolly 
Varden voile got its name, I want our 
saleswomen to be able to reply cor- 
rectly,” remarked J. F. Beale, Tr, ad- 
a manager, in discussing the 
sales talks. 

In addition to merchandise talks, lec- 
tures will be given on the art of 
making sales, personal conduct, and 
other points that are considered of value 
to the retail saleswoman or man. 

A feature of the new training plan 
is to have managers from stores. in 
other cities exchange lectures with the 
Saks store. Already some big stores 
have made arrangements to obtain the 
talks which Mr. Beale has prepared. 
They will be issued in book form, 





A “Velvet Joe” Display 


The success met by the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company with a display 
featuring its trade character, “Velyet 
Joe,” at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
has led the company to make the same 
display with the aid of retail tobacco 
dealers. 

One of the first appeared in a Phila- 
delphia store recently. An elaborate oil 
painting of “Velvet Joe,” “so realistic 
that one almost expects him to step out 
of the frame,” the United States To- 
bacco Journal says, occupied the center 
of the window. About the painting 
there was grouped what is said to be 
the most comprehensive collection extant 
of pipes of all nations. 

In addition to a specimen of the sort 
of pipe used by more than twenty dif- 
ferent nationalities, the display featured 
leaf tobaccos from which “Velvet” is 
made, in their natural state. A booklet 
of “Velvet Joe’s Philosophies” has also 
been published by the company and is 
being used by retailers in special deals 
for smokers. 


Connecticut Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The Globe Advertising Agency, South 
Norwalk, Conn., has secured the ac- 
counts of the Japan Seed Company, 
South Norwalk, and the Ardee Com- 
pany, of Stamford. z 

John I. Lipken has been appointed to 
represent the agency in the East. 





Still Another Trade-character 


“Bettie Bubbles” is the: trade-char- 
acter selected by the manufacturers of 
a new drink called Celro-Kola, which is 
being extensively advertised in Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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Lydiatt’s Handbook on Cana- 
dian Advertising 


“What’s What in Canadian Advertis- 
ing,’ published by W. A. Lydiatt, 
Toronto, is a directory of Canada’s. pub- 
lications, omitting weekly newspapers 
having less than 1,000 circulation and 
miscellaneous publications which, in the 
opinion of the editor, are not usually 
given individual consideration by gen- 
eral advertisers. 

The book also contains in condensed 
form a compilation of facts and sta- 
tistics upon the markets and manufac- 
turers of the Dominion, as well as in- 
formation upon other classes of medium, 
apart from newspapers and periodicals. 
or instance, sixteen pages are devoted 
to poster advertising, with the ad- 
dresses of posting companies, and there 
are tabulations upon street-car adver- 
tising. 


Insurance Agency Testifies in 
Favor of Advertising 


W. B. Pace, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, who is located in Louis- 
ville, has been advertising with good 
results as to direct returns. The gen- 
eral conception has been that direct re- 
sults are difficult to achieve in_ life 
insurance advertising, but Mr. Pace, 
who has appropriated $1,000 to be spent 
for newspaper space, says that he has 
sold a number of large policies as the 
result of inquiries Sevdeped by the 
advertising. 


More Daylight in Detroit 


Eastern Standard Time has_ been 
adopted in Detroit in place of Central 
Time, in response to an _ extensive 
“more daylight’? movement there dur- 
ing the last few months. The business 
interests of the city were almost 
unanimously in favor of the movement, 
which adds materially to the daylight 
during the working day there. 


The Container Distinguishes It 


The Cleveland Provision Company is 
using newspapers to advertise ‘“‘Wilt- 
shire Brand” of lard, which is packed 
in one-pound glassine sacks and placed 
in paraffine cartons with a blue wrap- 
per. It is put up in this way to be a 
good package for both warm and cold 
weather. 


Localized Flour Campaign 


A newspaper campaign on Swans 
Down Cake Flour made by Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind., is now ap- 
pearing in Kansas City. This account 
is being placed by Mallory, Mitchell 
and Faust, Chicago. 


_ A newspaper campaign is being run 
in Pittsburgh on Minnehaha Flour,. dis- 
tributed by Arbuckles & Company, of 
Pittsburgh... The copy is illustrated with 
a striking picture of an Indian. maiden. 
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New Yor«w 





FRANK FINNBY 
President 


"THIRTEEN years’ experience in 
creating unconventional maga- 
zine, newspaper and booklet adver- 
tising. Confined to no one class or 
type of publicity, but especially ex. 
Perienced in converting hard-to-sell 
products into advertised successes. 
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“‘ The Real Ili the decision 
ay of the Federal 
», Court in the 
Monopoly ’" Stee Corpora- 
tion case, which -was handed down 
at Trenton, June 3, had done noth- 
ing more than to deny the plea of 
the Government for a dissolution, 
it would still be a cause for re- 
joicing among business men. But 
the four judges who form the 
Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit did far more than merely 
to refuse to tear apart an amalga- 
mation of interests in the steel 
and iron industry: they laid down 
a definite theory of interpretation 
which should be reassuring to 
many concerns .in' many widely 
. separated industries. In the words 
of the Court: “The real test of 
monopoly is not the size of that 
which is acquired, but the trade 
power of that which is not ac- 
quired.” Since the Supreme Court 
declared that the “rule of reason” 
must apply to cases in restraint of 
trade, there has been no declara- 
tion of principles of greater sig- 
nificance than this. 
In unequivocal terms the Court 
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has declared that mere bigness is 
not a violation of the law. It was 
pointed out that, although the 
Steel Corporation controlled more 
than half of the total business in 
its field, and since its inception 
had increased its business forty 
per cent, yet in the same period 
the business of its competitors 
had increased from sixty-three to 
more than 3,000 per cent. Where, 
then, is the monopoly? the Court 
asked; and could find none. Two 
of the judges thought that there 
might have been an intent to mo- 
nopolize on the part of the individ- 
uals who effected the consolida- 
tion in 1901, but that trade laws 
and conditions beyond their con- 
trol operated to prevent any injury 
to competitors or to the public. 
But whatever might have been the 
intent of its founders, the Steel 
Corporation neither monopolized 
nor attempted to monopolize, as 
the growth and prosperity of its 
competitors sufficiently proved. 

There were, to be sure, certain 
attempts at price-fixing, which 
took place at the famous “Gary 
dinners,” but as this practice had 
been voluntarily discontinued it 
was cause for nothing more than 
formal censure. 

We are well aware of the fact 
that such a method of analysis 
flies squarely in the face of the 
Government’s theory, as developed 
in the appeal of the Harvester case 
now before the Supreme Court. 
It will surprise nobody if the 
Steel Corporation case is appealed 
on the same basis; namely, that 
the combination should be dis- 
solved, not on account of what it 
had actually accomplished, but be- 
cause of what it might be able to 
do if it saw fit. None the less, 
the Trenton decision is a most 
important step forward, in the di- 
rection of a clear interpretation 
of the anti-trust laws. Those con- 
cerns which, by higher efficiency 
and superior organization, and 
without oppressive methods, have 
been able to obtain fifty or sixty 
or eighty per cent of the business 
in their respective industries will 
be relieved of much uneasiness. 
The Steel decision has already re- 
laxed the tension appreciably, and 
we believe that it will stand. 
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The New York 

Savings State Savings 
Banks and Banks _ Associa- 
Advertising tion held an an- 
nual convention 

a few days ago and Superintend- 
ent Richards, of the State Banking 
Department, who was speaking 
particularly of the effects of the 
European war, told the members: 


Many factors besides general financial 
disturbances have been and still are 
threatening to impair usefulness of the 
savings-bank system. You are facing 
competition for savings accounts from 
postal savings banks, trust companies 
and banks of discount, to say nothing 
of agitation for municipal savings banks 
and governmental guaranty for national 
bank deposits. 

There is no hint in the address 
that conditions could be improved 
by a resort to advertising, al- 
though a very considerable num- 
ber of savings banks have found 
that to be so. Nevertheless, the 
conditions do lend themselves pe- 
culiarly to advertising use. It is 
not only that a large share of 
present deposits might be influ- 
enced to the savings banks by a 
little more activity on their part, 
and that a large array of careless 
spenders might be turned into 
thrifty savers, but there is in ex- 
istence an almost unbelievable vol- 
ume of specie and banknotes 
hoarded up in old stockings and 
buried pots that should be made 
the target of education. A year 
or so ago E. G. McWilliam, sec- 
retary of the savings-bank section 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, estimated that this hoard 
amounted, the country over, to 
more than $300,000,000. That is 
nearly ten per cent of the total 
money in circulation, and is a 
generous margin for savings banks 
to work upon. 

Moreover, as Mr. McWilliam 
pointed out, only twenty-one per 
cent of our people are depositors 
in banks that take savings and 
pay interest on them. This com- 
pares with thirty-eight per cent in 
Japan, thirty-six per cent in 
France, thirty-three and one- 
third per cent in Germany and 
thirty-one and one-third in Eng- 
land—the figures were secured be- 
fore the war. Americans have 
naturally been less thrifty than 


the nations less favored in nat- 
ural resources, but we have been 
having our lesson, the shoe has 
been pinching, and it would seem 
to be an opportune time on all 
accounts for the savings banks to 
sow for a harvest. 

But against this opportunity 
must be set a sad deficiency. Most 
savings banks, or, to speak con- 
servatively, many of them, and of 
these the largest, have a long, 
long way to go before they are 
ready to advertise. Contrast the 
methods of the average savings 
bank with those of the modern 
national bank or trust company 
in regard to the treatment of the 
public. The national bank now- 
adays makes provision for the 
comfort of its customers and ca- 
ters to their needs. The savings 
bank’s line of depositors often 
winds up and down the floor two 
or three times and a depositor 
may have to waste an hour of 
two getting his money into the 
bank. Then, too, he is apt to get 
a curt answer at the little win- 
dow. 

There is, in addition, an excess- 
ive’ rigidity of rule and lack of 
accommodation. To the average 
man or woman the savings bank, 
while perfectly ‘safe, seems some- 
thing less than human. 

Lastly, the rate of savings-bank 
interest, three and One-half or 
four per cent, and threatening to 
decline still further, is‘not highly 
attractive when there are so many 
other forms of sound investment 
that pay at least four and five 
per cent. Of course, this condi+ 
tion cannot be bettered on ac- 
count of the very stringent laws 
which properly safeguard the sav- 
ings of the poor. But there are 
no laws on the statute-books 
against courtesy, and it would not 
cost the banks anything to treat 
their depositors less like cattle and 
to show an occasional gleam of 
human understanding, such as 
nowadays marks the dealings of 
big business with the public. 

As the effect of advertising is 
inevitably to throw into relief not 
only the merits, but also the short- 
comings of the goods or service 
advertised, no one could conscien- 
tiously recommend it to the gen- 
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eral run of savings banks until 
they shall have cleaned house aftet 
the manner of those savings banks 
that do already advertise. They 


must gain the idea of service and. 


prepare themselves to render it 
to a discriminating public. 





Raising the Advertising is 


commonly spoken 
Standard of as a means of 


of a Whole procuring more 

Industry business—a 
greater volume of business. It 
is not quite so commonly under- 
stood as a means of getting better 
business, but its effects in that di- 
rection are perhaps of even great- 
er importance to the business com- 
munity as a whole. That a con- 
Sistent policy of advertising will 
help to stabilize prices and will 
tend to raise the standard of qual- 
ity all along the line is coming 
to be recognized in many widely 
separated industries. 

We have, for example, the testi- 
mony of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, which 
has for some years been conduct- 
ing a co-operative campaign of 
advertising to promote the use of 
cypress in building construction. 
At a recent convention of lumber 
interests at Chicago the associa- 
tion. displayed a chart which 
showed the. production, sales and 
average price of cypress lumber 
from Aprijl, 1912, to December, 
'1915. Though there were marked 
Variations in the production and 
Sales, the average price was repre- 
sented by a practically horizontal 
line straight through the period. 

comparison was made with a 
Similar chart displayed by the yel- 
low-pine manufacturers—a_non- 
advertising industry—which 
showed that when the production 
of yellow pine was highest the 
price .was at its lowest. “It has 
been stated.” said one of the cy- 
press manufacturers, “that if the 
pine mills had closed down, con- 
tinuing to pay their employees in 
full without work, they. would 
have been thirty-five million dol- 
lars ahead.” 

That the price of cypress. did 
not thus follow every production 
curve, but remained fairly level, 
was declared to be due to the 


advertising campaign which had 
given to cypress a known standard 
of value. Not only that, but the 
advertising had exerted a vigorous 
influence upon the quality of the 
product. 

“We all agree,” said one of the 
members, “that advertising has 
been a saving factor in our sales, 
I am impressed, too, by the idea 
that the campaign lays a_ heavy 
responsibility on mills to live up 
to their advertising claims. Some 
of our members have experienced 
a gratifying change of heart. 
Seemingly they used to feel: 
‘We'll make our lumber so and 
so; they’ve got to take it so and 
so. Nowadays all members I 
have heard discuss it are anxious 
to make good their advertising 
claims, and within reason to shape 
manufacturing, grading and han- 
dling to meet the demands of the 
consuming trade.” 

Of course, the results are par- 
ticularly evident in the above in- 
stance, because the cypress manu- 
facturers’ campaign is carried on 
directly for the benefit of the 
whole industry. But the same 
thing is observable in connection 
with the advertising of any prod- 
uct. The advertising erects a 
standard by which, consciously or 
unconsciously, competing products 
are measured. Whether he is 
aware of it or not, the manufac- 
turer who advertises is thereby 
benefiting his entire industry. 





Accession to Dooley-Brennan 
Staff 


Walter S. Godnow has become asso- 
ciated with the Dooley-Brennan Com- 
pany of Chicago. For a number of 
years he was associated with Marshall 
Field & Company and later became vice- 
president of the -Johnson Advertising 
Corporation of Chicago. For the past 
two years he has been with the Wm. D. 
McJunkin Advertising Agency. 





New York Agents Association’s 
Officers 


These officers have been. chosen for 
the ensuing year by the executive .com- 
mittee of the Association of New York 
Advertising Agents: P. B.+ Bromfield, 
of Bromfield & Field, chairman; H. -K. 
McCann, of.the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, vice-chairman. and J. W. Mor- 
gan, of J. W. Morgan Advertising 
Agency, secretary-treasurer. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Announces the Appointment 
of 


Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter 


INCORPORATED 


1028 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


as Managers of Western 
Advertising 


June Ist, 1915 
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No. 9 


“We find that Printers’ Inx 

has published something on al- 
most every question under the 
sun of interest to advertisers.” 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


No. 10 


“We think a great deal of your 
paper and both it and its man- 
agement have our full confi- 
dence.” 
FRANCIS J. TORRANCE, 


Ist Vice-President, 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
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JUNE MAGAZINES _ | 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 





JUNE 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
_ Agate | ey 
Pages Lines | 5 sae | 
*McClure’s (cols.)........ 205 34,954 po) MONE). | 
WiOTlG'S: WOR, i5:50:0's vies» 105 23,520 it 
Harper’s Monthly ........ 100 22,375 | 
ICOSMODOINON. o.c.0:s,0;0.0 506s 96 21,592 
Metropolitan (cols.) ..... 123 20,964 
Review of Reviews....... 93 20,776 | 
PTY NOGY D6 0:0)69:0:0:0-0:840 4 84 18,643 
Bearat’s e(Q018:) 3, 5056668:<0/5:0 96 16,357 
SUNSEE csccccpoceccecvece 72 16,184 
American (cols.).......... 108 15,393 
OL MF Acaisls seas ON acs 62 14,042 
ee DPE ee Fee 55 12,388 
American Boy (cols.)..... 60 12,175 
COATT. 26 sccepecseesaees 48 10,822 | 
Se OS a eee ire 39 =. 8, 666 | 
Be, ANCONRD ois6 555 <5is:0c 35 =: 7,658 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 50 7,030 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 30 6,868 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 38 6,857 
Popular (2 issues)........ 30 = 6,776 
WEA WOTIE a s.5ciavcie, sass 29 «6,664 |! 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 43 6,070 | 
ROME s Wile Che sce an anrass 24 5,376 
PNIBE Biss o.4i60-409 se aeaeu 19 4,466 
PMI) agro Gavewesaanawes 18 4,088 
Nee ee 15 3,304 
Rite: BOO. Seciens sss ws 14 3,136 
NS ee ree errr 13 8,010 | 
MMENCE Satisleave'coas we.osieo 11 2,618 
DDO MOREN 5.oia so s001d oe sive s 10 2,240 | 
Snappy Stores. «. 0... 006. 9 2,016 


*New page size. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 








advertising) | 

Agate | 

Columns Lines | 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 375 59,879 | 


Ladies’ Home Journal.... 124 24,949 | 
Good Housekeeping (pages) 107 24,070 


Harper’s Bazar .......... 141 23,688 | 

Woman’s Home Companion 95 19,078 

Pictorial Review ......... 89 17,700 | 

SPR ORIOE <a sieise W810 iewo's 87 17,516 | 

Woman’s Magazine........ 69 18,790 | 

ea ae 68 13,782 | 

Ladies?’ World ........... 61 12,200 | MICHIE r ED 

Peoples’ Home Journal.... 61. 12,147 ; ae ie ae 
Modern Priscilla ......... 66 11,227 
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Pe ee 54 10,872 VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
McCall’s Magazine........ 81 10,854 MAY WEEKLIES 
Holland’s Magazine....... 53 10,218 (Exclusive of publisher’s own 
Mother’s Magazine........ 62 8,431 advertising) 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 44 8,368 Agate 
Woman’s World ........-. 40 6,996 May 1-7 Columns Lines 
OS) es eee 21 3,675 Saturday Evening Post.. 157 26,480 
Needlecraft ....+-------- 132,848 Town & Country........ 119 20,122 
CE eines es sees sar 71 = =18,491 
Literary Digest ........ 85 12,988 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Scientific American ..... 51 10,279 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- Life ee 66 9,331 
RYING GENERAL AND SND os Eas Ss a es 40 7,990 
CLASS ADVERTISING Independent eccccccecce 49 6,985 
Christian Herald ....... 32 = «5,876 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Outlook (pages) ........ 22 4,900 
advertising) GNOME: 60 445.55.0400.8 28 38,724 
Agate Sree co esa shows take 23 «8,269 
Pages Lines Youth’s Companion .... 15 8,040 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 200 31,688 Associated Sunday Mags. 15 2,875 
Country Life in America Illustrated Sunday Mag. 9 1,744 
(cols.) s+ eeeeeeeeees 156 26,208 PMS UE Dy auce ois cic scree 5 1,816 
RIN Sec scbissos sine a oot 116 26,124 Harper’s Weekly ....... 6 797 
Popular Mechanics ....... 107 24,136 
*World’s Advance ....... 72 16,206 May 8-14 
Field ‘& Stream..........> 69 15,512 Saturday Evening Post. 168 27,416 
National Sportsman ...... 63 14,000 Literary Digest ........ 105 15,448 
GUERB s+ s0secerrereneose OED cavacewin ca sens 63 12,048 
CeRIGREN. 6 2ccccaves<uiatzs 45 10,080 Town & Country........ 64 11,466 
House & Garden (cols.).. 70 9,919 FRE ooo esate. 39 7,589 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 57 9,717 NRE ss puscuacasu shaw ess 46 6,447 
Forest & Stream (cols.).. 65 9,614 Christian Herald ....... 31 5,208 
ee ET er ee) 42 9,492 Scientific American .... 24 4,815 
Physical Culture ......... 88 8,420 Independent ........... 33 4,696 
Theatre (cols.) .......... 50 8,400 Youth’s Companion ..... 23 4,666 
ey ee eee 36 8,176 Outlook (pages) Bean Son 5s 20 4,586 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 54 7,990 National Sunday Mag.. 20 8,600 
Recreation (cols.) ........ 55 = 7,588 Associated Sunday Mags. 18 3,268 
Travel (cols.) .........+. 48 6,804 Fil eR Seen 23 3,220 
Garden Magazine teeeeees 42 5,880 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 2,118 
International Studio (cols.) 89 5,588 WY Shoty cicccessse sess 7 1,680 
Technical World ......... 24 5,488 haiiirieh Soc cceek 10 1,626 
Arts & Decoration (cols.). 389 5,460 Harper’s Weehly ....... 5 939 
American Homes & Gardens 
LD. 45 s0sa%05 co's 24 4,270 May 15-21 
Extension Mag. (cols.).... 21 3,440 Saturday Evening Post.. 178 29,978 
; ere 69 18,175 
*Formerly Modern Mechanics. Literary Digest ........ 89 13,129 
Town & Country........ 74 12,778 
3a? 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Ciritian Herald 00... 266048 
eee , 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES Independent ........... 35 4,956 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own BOBS Sais hee io ce ous wsine's 33 4,617 
advertising) Outlook (pages) ........ 18 4,088 
; Agate | Youth’s Companion...... 19 3,878 
Columns Lines SUING omc nasa sirgeegks 21 3,060 
*Canadian Courier_......... 188 25,266 Scientific. American .... -14 2,912 
Maplean’s ....00sscccenes 118 16,593 Associated Sunday Mags. 15 2,768 
Canadian Home Journal... 82 16,400 Churchman -.....%..... 14° 2,859 
Canadian Mag. (pages).... 58 12,992 Illus. Sunday Mag...... 10 ~=:1,800 
OT Be eee 4 1,064 





*5 May issues. Harper’s Weekly ...... 4 745 
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‘Growth 


Circulation 


Within one year Vanity Fair’s 
circulation has increased from 
15,000 to 20,000, and now to 
30,000 guaranteed. 


Advertising 


From 12,905 lines in June 
issue, 1913 


To 31,688 lines in’ June 
issue, 1915 


145% 


increase in two years, putting 
Vanity Fair in first place 
among all the magazines 

_ carrying both class and gen- 
eral advertising. 


You still have time to secure the 
new 30,000 circulation at the old 
$160.00 rate IF you will act quick- 
ly. Reservation blank will be 
promptly sent. 


Pro Pandan. 


Advertising Manager 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 


Read the June summary on page opposite 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
May 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. 133 22,746 
Outlook (pages) ........ 72 16,128 
OS eer ry rr 70 13,429 
Literary Digest ........ 85 12,476 
6 a eee ee 44 8,969 
Scientific American .... 27 5,480 
Independent ........... 37-5 266 
Christian Herald ....... 31 5,208 
RR a ee ae 33 = 4,709 
Youth’s Companion .... 21 4,208 
BOE chou ws aieesn ero 5ss 9 22 3,194 
National Sunday Mag... 18 3,064 
* Illus. Sunday. Mag...... 18 2,959 
Associated Sunday Mags. 12 2,312 
ere re rey 12 1,981 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 6 1,127 
AUB ose vv ote nn 08 3 847 
May 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 121 20,544 
ET ere oe 76 «14,534 
Literary Digest ......... 85 12,566 
Independent’ ....<5...5.; 23 = 3,211 
SUE Ee Lh asas nes sanut 20 2,885 
Associated Sunday Mags. 12 . 2,322 
RIDA: “yn cae 5 eSass< 11 1,850 
Illus. Sunday Mag...... 7 1,415 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 7 1,335 
Scientific American .... 6 1,254 
PUY, 5s saeiceosi sis 3 889 
Totals for May 
Saturday Evening Post...... 127,159 
EER S65 ch swath acioeseae 66,677 
Raterary DIGGS. o.5- 0656504: 66,602 
Town & Coutitry.... 2.000005. 44,361 
|g” EE ae Sey ey 33,507 
i a a EA Se Sen eee 29,652 
Bndependent §<.....5. 0%. 000: 25,114 
11 eee ee ee Ree ae 25,104 
Scientific American ......... 24,740 
“Chraptian: Herald ...s0.50.4. 21,840 
*Youth’s Companion ......... 15,792 
DRIP GS ha Wao css Vic wh 6 oso 15,628 
Associated Sunday Mags.... 13,585 
ONENEE Sc555 bs session 11,540 
Illus. Sunday .Mag....,..... 10,036 
tNational Sunday Mag....... 6,664 
BY” Bos sen sees. asende's 5,796 
Harper’s Weekly «.. 0.0.8... 4,948 





£3 issues per month. 
{2 issues per month. 
* 4 issues per month. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


\ 


FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines, 
1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 375 59,379 
2. McClure’s (cols.)...... 205 34,954 
3. Vanity Fair (cols.).... 200 31,688 
4. Country Life in Amer- 

SR RUMB Dis ac ots 156 26,208 
NE “cas ac nario ae sas 116 26,124 
6, Ladies’ Home Journal 

SER) Sis kao dni sus 124 24,949 
7. Popular Mechanics.... 107 24,186 
8. Good Housekeeping.... 107 24,070 
9. Harper’s Bazar (cols.). 141 23,688 
10. World’s Work......... 105 23,520 
11. Harper’s Monthly..... 100 22,875 
12. Cosmopolitan ......... 96 21,592 
13. Metropolitan (cols.)... 123 20,964 
14. Review of Reviews.... 93 20,776 
15. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)...... 95 19,078 
16. Everybody’s .......... 84 18,643 
17. Pictorial Review (cols.) 89 17,700 
18. Delineator (cols.)..... 87 17,516 
19. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 118 16,593 
20. Canadian Home Journal 

MD WicnGosoee tale 82 16,400 
$1. Hearst’s (cols.) ...... 96 16,357 
22. World’s Advance...... 72 16,206 
RE, SMRUEE siccuse sass sc on 72 16,184 
24, Field & Stream....... 69 15,512 
25. American (cols.)...... 108 15,393 


“Writing an Advertisement” 
—A New Book by 
S. Roland Hall 


“How do you go about writing an 
advertisement?” is the question which 
Mr. Hall attempts to answer in simple 
and elementary terms, in the book of 
the above title which has just been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Mr. Hall frankly dedicates the 
book to that part of the public which is 
becoming more and more keenly inter- 
ested in the business of “selling through 
publicity.” As the title indicates, only 
the subject of copy is dealt with, under 
the following chapter-headings: _ Im- 
portance of Copy, Studying the Article, 
Inside and Outside Points of View, The 
People, The Conditions, The Advertise- 
ment Itself, Sign-Posts of Advertise- 
ments, Points of Contact, Interest Value 
and the News Element, The Appeal of 
Pictures, Imagination in Advertising, 
Style, and Strength of Appeals, Dress- 
ing the Idea, The Price ‘ahd the Power 
of Words, Some -Ad-Writing Experi- 
ences, Cumulative Effects, and_ Tests, 
and a chapter of “Last Words.” The 
book is largely illustrated with repro- 
ductions of copy run in campaigns with 
which Mr. Hall has been associated. _ 
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A Busy Summer 
on the 
Pacific Coast 


THousaNps and thousands of people are coming to 
California every month, every week. Both Exposi- 
tions are already pronounced successes. Attendance and 
finances are ahead of all estimates, and the summer 
months—the holiday months—THE BUSY MONTHS 
still to come. 

These summer months will be SuNsEt’s busy months. 
Shrewd, well-informed advertisers realize this and are 
sending in their orders. They realize that SUNSET is 
the one medium that is sure to reach the people where 
they will be, and where their interest is centered these 
busy summer months. 

SunsET is also an exhibitor at both Expositions be- 
cause SUNSET plays a real, vital part in the life of the 
Pacific Coast. It is the recognized magazine of all that 
big and rapidly growing section of the country west of 
the Rockies. It is the only magazine of national scope 
published west of Chicago—the only magazine telling 
the Pacific Coast people of the world’s happenings from 
their own point of view. 

Read the “Pulse of the Pacific” in Sunset—it will 
interest you and you will know why it interests the 
people you want to reach. 

You will miss a great opportunity if you fail to use 
SuNSET in August and September. 


$200 per page—forms.for August 
close July sixth 


SUNSET (4) MAGAZINE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
New. VOCs or. a te sstenen William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building 
eS SS OT ey TER eee. Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO 05.004 cosy 59 
Member Quoin Club and A. B. C. 
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ADVERTISING 

1915 1914 1913 1912 Total 
ID co Sur ch 00's e496 5:90.55% 21,592 36,372 46,129 44,206 148,299 
McClure’s Magazine............ 34,954 23,576 20,614 23,587 102,781 
Review of Reviews.............. 20,776 23,181 23,296 27,834 95,087 
Sunset Magazine Pee ai als eee 16,184 18,634 24,248 82,648 91,714 
Everybody’s Magazine .......... 18,643 18,326 23,610 28,069 88,548 
World’s “SSS a 23,520 20,384 19,275 20,2138 83,392 
Har er’s Monthly bSGAsakd kes 22,375 21,336 18,144 16,688 78,543 
Scribner’s Magazine ............ 14,042 17,092 18,032 16,849 66,015 
American Magazine ............ 15,393 16,222 17,875 15,203 64,693 
Bueeret 6 BEOGAFING ............. 16,357 15,078 19,663 9,632 60,730 
Metropolitan Magazine ........ 20,964 16,418 13,442 6,630 57,454 
Munsey’s Magazine 12,852 13,902 17/584 56,676 
Century Magazine ............. 13,384 13,248 16, 464 53,918 
Red Book Magazine.. os 8,736 10,080 11, 648 39,130 
American oe Teche ab esses 9,712 8,814 7,900 38,601 
CUE SOUNDED. 6c sven csorceee 9,691 6,972 10,024 33,717 
Atlantic Monthly ............-. 9,584 7,000 6,608 30,060 
pk... Sere 6,442 7,825 6,444 27,568 
Ainslee’s Magazine 6,720 6,244 8,064 25,494 
USL Oo See 6,608 6,160 4480 24/908 
LES CN A NRRL 3,010 5,656 6,272 6,720 21,658 





~ 304,690 316,004 330,745 337,495 1,288,984 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (8 issues)... oocccccceses 59,379 72,663 68,649 59,837 260,528 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 24,949 26,998 22,800 27,091 101,888 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. . 24,070 27,552 25,984 24,017 101,623 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 19,078 19,829 24,448 22,870 86,225 
I an ois a5 os bh os 568 ho 17,516 18,751 19,260 18,898 74,425 
POOROTERE TROVIOW.. 2000000000000. 17,700 15,200 14,091 15,000 61,991 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 13,790 15,214 15,900 16,454 61,358 
SP Pee 15,193 15,850 16,226 61,051 
eer ee 12,246 18,600 11,933 49,979 
Modern CU i aus sie sl 12,118 11,928 18,944 .49,217 
ee eee 14,348 3,600 4,893 46,529 
McCall’s Magazine ... ee 12,584 11,724 10,854 46,016 
EI a oa ne 5.6 47,6 14,674 11,300 8,440 45,286 
Mother’s Magazine sR 218 9,125 8,905 37,679 
People’s Home Journal.......... 12,147 9, 569 9,033 6,450 37,199 
Woman’s World ............... 6,996 9,187 7,221 10,853 34,257 





286,679 307,344 284,513 276,665 1,155,201 
sie AGaes> 














Country Life in America........ 6,2 35,959 87,521 *37,961 137,649 
a ee ee ety 25,528 26,460 28,448 106,560 
Popular Mechanics. 2222221222! 24,136 23,688 26,348 23,744 97,916 
MT SING oi Store iv o'ss << con 31,688 29,577 12,905" 13,908 88,078 
EE FOIE 9 65 0.c00 ss eccece 15,512 16,520 15,463 15,624 63,119 
‘veritas AGWARCE ........-2+.0 16,206 17,080 15,316 12,908 61,510 
Outing 2 ae eee rer 11,078 14,000 15,050 17,808 57,936 
The Countryside Magazine...... 9,717 13,430 17; 510 14,110 54,767 
SS re 9,919 13,341 14320 18,440 51,020 
House Beautiful .............. 7,990 12,089 11,312 18,915 465,256 
eS ee 6,804 10,312 11,400 7,506 36,022 
PUNO MHS ccs cesecrcses 8,420 9,072 9,975 8,062 35,529 
Theatre Magazine .............. 8,400 8,442 9,072 8,048 38,962 
Saree 5,880 8,288 8,229 8,596 30,993 
Sptorwadtocnl DED gos Wskncos's 5,538 6,342 6,790 8,330 27,000 
*2 issues. 213,620 243,618 237,671 232,408 927,317 
WEEKLIES | (May) 
Saturday Evening Post........ *127,159 148,119 118,702 106,968 490,948 
ee ero 444,361 +61 342 *92,990 74,156 272,849 
SESE EE eee, Sie *66,677 *65,843 *75,815 56,984 264,819 
Literar i” SP. Gy bone csch sane *66,602 *70,5038  *55,463 48,711 241,279 
eee Ake SG De nk o0 pbwiek es 29,652 *38,546 *38,778 39,172 146,148 
Ao ee eE ery Ae eee 25,104 28,901 *88,280 41,219 188,504 
Leslie’ DIAM wee ews A 44:5.6:3 3s 205s 338,507 25,670 *21,962 *26,178 107,317 
Scientific American. ............ *24,740 *28,471 *27,805 23,442 104,458 
Christian Herald ............0. 21, 340 17,808 18,231 *20, 615 78,494 
439,642 480,203 482,526 487,445 1,889,816 
Grand Total.......... ....1,244,631 1,347,169 1,335,455 1,284,013 5,211,268 





+3 issues. * 5 issues. 
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nine out of ten 


women copy what 
the tenth does: the 
tenth is a reader of 


VOGUE 


It is because of this influence 
that VOGUE’S advertisers 
are giving VOGUE, as they 
have for the past ten years, 
not only as much business as 
they give to any other 
woman’s magazine but 
MORE THAN TWICE as 
much as is carried by any 
other woman's magazine—-see 
figures on opposite page. 


on T bn— Manager 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 




















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ye: sales esination of the 

Company was not 
in ahr with the idea of an 
advertising campaign.” 

Thus does an agency of the cre- 
ative sort explain why a cam- 
paign of advertising well started 
and apparently based on the right 
plans was dropped. A sales man- 
ager can offer some of the finest 
reasons against the effectiveness 
of advertising when he wants to. 
He can prove that the business 
comes through personal work and 
that personal work will offset all 
the advertising in the world. He 
can prove that all advertising mat- 
ter goes into the waste-basket, 
will demonstrate this to you right 
by his own experience, and surely 
you couldn’t want anything better 
than that! 

The Schoolmaster is of the opin- 
ion that about half the battle is 
giving the chief executives and 
the sales organization, from the 
manager down, the proper concep- 
tion of advertising and getting 
them enthusiastic about it. Left 
to run itself, advertising will like- 
ly run into the ground. , 

* 


“If you should die to-night, 


could your family keep the farm?” 
So runs the headline of a farm- 
paper insurance advertisement, 
and it strikes the Schoolmaster 
as being in Class A. 


An aiining man had just 
given an organization of physi- 
cians a talk on “Advertising Re- 
form as an Advertising Man Sees 
It.’ He thought these doctors 
would probably be most interested 
in learning that many advertising 
‘men have a code of ethics and 
are interested in uprooting the 
evils of disreputable medical ad- 
vertising as well as other forms 
of objectionable or harmful pub- 
licity. At the close of the talk 
an elderly physician drew the ad- 
vertising man aside: 

“All that you have told us is 
true,” said he, “but some of us 


are as greatly concerned about the 
112 


evils within the profession as 
about those for which the out- 
and-out quacks are responsible. 
For instance, one of the men who 
applauded you most to-night is 
a man who is notorious for the 
way he endeavors to get commis- 
sions on all the surgery cases he 
sends to the specialists. This is 
a day of preventive medicine, and 
a lot of the doctors are getting 
so little in the way of income 
that they look with longing eyes 
on the field of surgery, thinking 
that the surgeons get big fees 
every time they use the knife— 
though we often get little or noth- 
ing. However, we see very strong- 
ly the tendency I point out, and 
the deplorable thing is that to- 
day a great many operations are 
being performed and performed 
poorly by doctors who have little 
practice in surgery or none, but 
who insist on going to our hos- 
pital and practising on their pa- 
tients. We had a dreadful case 
the other day where a doctor, 
who had no experience handling 
the kind of operation he was at- 
tending, insisted on giving the pa- 
tient his personal service, with 
the result that the patient is prob- 
ably injured for life. I dislike 
to say it, but the people don't 
know what they are up against 
in dealing with the medical pro- 
fession.” 

It was an astonishing confession 
for a doctor to make. He stands 
well in his community and ap- 
parently spoke out of firm convic- 
tions when he made it clear that 
ethics in the medical profession 
are not up to the high standard 
generally accredited. His views 
surely put a new light on medical 
frauds. What will our reformers 
have to do to regular doctors 
after all the quacks have been 
cleaned out? 

* * * 

The other day the Schoolmaster 
received a letter from a young 
advertising man who seems to 
be developing a personal-agency 
service. He had secured some 
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business, it seems, that necessi- 
tated advertising to road contract- 
ors, and, confessing that he had | 

no experience whatever in this Why do they 
field, he — pointers on the ; 
proper mediums to use. There 
was certainly nothing wrong with do It? See Page I4 
this plan, for if a man knows 
nothing about the mediums in a 




















THE CITY OF WORKERS AND WINNERS 
Population 64,000 Trading Center for 100,000 

IT IS WORTH WHILE for the General Advertiser to select news- 

papers that the people LIKE BEST, the evening papers that go into 

families, that carry many want ads and that are most largely 

used by local merchants. To this class belongs the 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


(Established 1880) 
DAILY EDITIONS EXCEED 14,000 
12 to 32 pages Flat rate, 35c per inch Carries a page of want ads 


The Enterprise is a 2 cent evening newspaper sold at a profit. Advertisers do not 
have to pay all the cost of publication. Send for specimen copies and full rate card. 


















If you want Intensive, 
Localized Circulation, put your 
advertisement on a 


Iplr Thermometer 


. You—everyone—likes to know how hot or how cold it is. 
Sy Everyone looks at a thermometer every time they see one. 
Your message on a Taylor Thermometer reaches every passe1-by. 


Write for catalogue illustrating and pricing many styles and sizes 
of Wood, Metal and Card Thermometers. 







Taylor Brothers Company, 
Division Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 
Where the Thermometers Come From 











owns emcees 8 Of 
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Why do they 


do it P See Page 14 











e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Acirealten” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














PAUL 





COMMERCIAL 154-Q-106-ST. 
ARTIST NEW YORK CITY. 
PHONE 6120 

RIVERSIDE 








The Beers Adv. Agency 


of Havana, Cuba 


are telling “personal” 
facts about the great 
Latin-American Field, 
its possibilities, medi- 
ums and how best to 
start an aggressive 
selling and advertising 
campaign. 














JOY FOR 





Thousands of critical 
smokers buy 


Eutopia Mixture see a 


by mail because they cannot get its equal in richness, 

flavor, aroma and quality for any price at retail. An 

aromatic blend of the choicest North Carolina, Virginia, 

Kentucky, Turkish, Perique, Latakia and Havana tobacoos. 
ot flavored. 


in 






Send for 1 1b. at our risk. Smoke ten pipefuls and if 
you like it send us the price, $1.50, within ten days—or 
return at our expense. Uniess you send the money 
with order, please give bank or commercial reference. 

Three blends—medium, mild and extra mild. Ifyou want 
REAL pipe satisfaction, write tuday. Booklet on request. 


Cameron Tobacco Co., Semmes and Sth Sts., 
Dept. E Richmond, Va. 


















French Briar Pipe FREE 


with first order 


| given field the most sensible thing 
| he can do is to ask questions of 
those who have had experience 
with such mediums. This, how- 
ever, was not the most striking 
thing about the young advertising 
man’s letter. On each side of 
his name at the top of the letter 
sheet there was a clown pointing 
grinningly at the name of the 
advertising man. What did the 
two clowns stand for, wondered 
the Schoolmaster, as he studied 
the design. 
view, one would be likely to con- 
clude that one clown represented 
the advertising man and the other 
the client who did business with 
him. But, seriously, the School- 
master cannot imagine what an 
advertising man could be thinking 
of to ornament his letterhead 
with stich figures. 


x *k x 


A Chicago copy man tells the 
Schoolmaster that he finds the 
wall space in his office beats a 
scrapbook all hollow when it 
comes to taking care of cut 
proofs. He mounts proofs of all 
his illustrations on heavy cover 
paper and hangs them on the wall 
at a convenient distance from his 
desk. Then he is able to tell al- 
most at a glance whether he has 
a cut available for a given pur- 
pose or not. An illustration buried 
in a scrapbook is likely to be “out 
of sight, out of mind,” but when 
visibly posted on the wall it be- 
comes a constant reminder. He 
says, further, that he often finds 
the display of illustrations a 
source of inspiration when he hap- 
pens to be at work on a particular 
piece of copy. 














Taking an ironical, * 























There Is absolutely NO CLASS of 
trade or preteonen, that SOME kind 
of an ADVERTISING RULER will 
not REACH and STAY WITH. We 
make them all=—Let us show you. 











Write to Dept. 3. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ARTISTS 





Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighteti text of your adver- 
‘gans. 


Sen 
ants (credited on first order) 


Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








ENGRAVING 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


One or More Colors 


for Catalogues, Advertisements 
or any other purposes 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
SIXTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 




















FOR SALE 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


A No. 12 Cpa two-revolution print- 
ing press. his press is equipped with 
a Cross automatic feeder and also with 
a 7% H.P. Westinghouse direct motor. 
e also have for sale a Dexter 
folder No. 5270, 25x38 minimum and 
44x70 maximum. This folder is 
equipped with a Crocker-Wheeler 2 H.P. 
direct motor. It is also equipped with 

an automatic Cross feeder. 
The above outfit is two and one-half 
y 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
rice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 

ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted by a National Weekly Publica- 
tion. In Boston for New England terri- 
tory and in Philadelphia for Pennsyl- 
vania territory. Box 923, c/o P. I. 





WANTED—First-class copy man for 
established advertising agency. A force- 
ful writer who knows how to present 
selling advantages in a convincing way, 
and understands the dressing up of 
magazine and newspaper copy with ef- 
fective display. Only an experienced 
man wanted, one who has up-to-date 
knowledge of intensive merchandising 
methods, knows how to plan arid lay out 
an advertising campaign and has capa- 
city for work. State age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box 917, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN OPPORTUNITY— 
For a Good-Sized Man 


As co-worker and builder in a grow- 
ing agency. A writer of advertising 
above the commonplace, an experi- 
enced plan man who can devise 
sound campaigns that will sell the 
Prospect and his Product. 

Go into full details with the assur- 
ance that they will be treated confi- 
dentially. Enclose some evidence of 
your work. Box 924, c/o P. I. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





years old. All of the above hi 
is in daily operation at our plant. 

We are selling this outfit for the 
reason that we have recently purchased 
a rotary press equipped with a folding 
attachment. 

We offer the entire outfit at a low 
price. 

If_ interested, address THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa. 





BUSINESS GETTING 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Now advertising manager trade journal 
in Chicago, desires one or two more good 
publications—or will consider entire time 
on one. Ts, agency experience. 38 
ts. with publishers. Age 28, married. 
inest References.. Box 922, c/o P. I. 
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AGENCIES, PUBLISHERS, ADVERTISERS 
Brainy young man for soliciting, copy 
or executive work. Seven years’ adver- 


tising and mercantile experience. he | 


inality and initiative. Box 919, c/o P. I 





I want to become associated with trade 
paper or manufacturing interest where 
man with twelve years’ experience in 
sales and advertising will have oppor- 
tunity. Satisfactory references. Box 
915, c/o P. I. 





I want to handle one or two big dailies 
exclusively in Western field. Fifteen 
years advertising experience. Nine 


years Ch icago Manager one publisher. . 


ows advertisers why. De- 
new business. Now’ engaged. 
—Hamilton Club, Chicago, Ill. 


Hustler. 
velops 
M.G 





Technical Ad - Writer 
and Advertising Assistant 


Experienced technical ad-writer, with a 
leading Canadian technical journal; a pro- 
ducer of strong, yet conservative, data- 
built copy, desires a position with an 
agency, manufacturer, or in the service de- 
partment of a publishing house. A young 
man—24 years old—ambitious and with 
ideas; has made good and wishes to do 
better. A position with a good future, 
rather than a large initial salary, is desired. 
Address Box 921, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





One of our clients would buy a good 
general magazine having about 100,000 
circulation. Harris-Dibble Company, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





STANDARD BOOKLETS 








Highly Specialized — to write and 
design and facilit rint small and 
large editions ~ g~ booklets, standard- 
ized 3%x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, with 
covers. Ten standard styles. Our 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your goods. 
We will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re. 
quested on_ your letter head. HE 
DANDO CO., 26-82 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





WANT-AD MEDIUMS 








New Haven, Conn., Register. Lead’g want 
ad. med. of State. lc a wd. Av. ’14, 19,414, 


The Portiand, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegram carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tribune, Daily pt ™ = 
leading want ad medium of the 
GUA® great N. W., carrying more 
Ye Vo paid want ads than any = 
daily newspaper in the Twi 
Cities. Printed in ’14, 116,791 
more individual Want Ads. 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1%4c. a 
word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g News is the best 
o— adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 

. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
4 statement and rate card. 


Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 


A History of 1914 





Bound volumes of Printers’ 
Ink make ideal references 
for Advertising Agents and 
Manufacturers who have oc- 
casion to compare past and 
present campaigns with plans 
for the future. 


4 volumes 19/4 
$8.00 the Set . . . 
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_ ROLL OF HONOR 





Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Register, dy. av. 
for ’14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 

Jollet, I., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec, 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Peoria, Ill., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, la., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Louisville, Ky., Courter-Journal. 
1914, daily, 32,395. 


New Ortenne, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56, 


Average 


Augusta, Me. -» Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 
1914, 7 763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Portland, a, Evening Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun, Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. inereae 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For May, i915, 

81,337 daily; 69,046 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of the 


GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
TEEO the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 

igndved dollars to. the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 

tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 

Salem, Mass., Ecoles News. Actual daily 
average ‘for 1914, 20,021 

Wergeaten, Mass., Gazette, eve. 


Dec., 4,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. 
ly ri... & 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Hom 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 


Av. Jan. to 
Largest 


Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most eee sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144, 

St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 

rower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 

Camden, N. J., Dally Peace. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. 
Liecty. Actuai average for 1914, 


GUAR 4 
rere 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


A. N. 
23,017. 


Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 

Cleveland, O., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 

tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 

For May, 1915, 132,434 daily; Sun., 165,326. 

Erie, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. ——e- 

"14, 23,2 70; 23,553 av., May, 715 


tion, 5. 

A larger guaranteed paid ‘circulation 

than all other Erie papers combined. 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
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Washington, Pa., Reporter and Obsorver, 
circulation average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co. 
AN and vicinity for its field. De- 
TEEO voted to home news, hence is a 


bome paper. Chester Vo. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. Ay. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19, 959. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 
1914, $0,225, Covers its territory. 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. ’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. ay. Apl.- -Sept., "14, 4,326. 


Newport, R. 1.—Daily News, eve., 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1914, 4,845. 


Providence, R. I., om, _jowrasl, 
Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (OO) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Sronise Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. 14, 


net paid for 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
1914. Daily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 

Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 


Racine, Wis., Journal-News. A. B. C. audit 


gives biggest circulation. 





GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (@©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (@©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


. Y. Sclentific American (O@) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 





THE PITTSBURG 
ee) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 











Providence, R. I., Journal (O@@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘“The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(@©@) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev'ng Baga (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made, 
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Pace 
Addressograph Co. 
American Journal ‘of Clinical 
Medicine 
American Machinist ... 
American News Co.... 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half 


» $15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 85c per agate line— inimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Pent Capetes is icc0:008600,8 $1 
Second Cover 
Back Cover ..... er EEE TSE: 100 


9, 11 or 18 
Double "Cesleee (2 pigedi .. 
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To Brother Newspaper Men | 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 


June 20-24 


The eleventh annual convention of The Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of The World will be held in Chicago from June 
20-24 inclusive. 

The Newspaper Conference has arranged a programme 
intended to interest every newspaper man who attends the 
newspaper sessions. Here are some of the subjects on which 
experts will speak: 


“The Effect of Advertising Censorship on the Cash Drawer” 
“The Advertising Agent and the Newspaper” 

“How to Get Church Advertising” 

“How to Interest the Manufacturer in Newspaper Advertising” 
“How to Make Your Readers Read Your Advertising Columns” 


The Newspaper Exhibit will also be interesting and valu- 
able. It will contain the largest photographic reproductions 
of actual newspaper pages ever seen. Samples of successful 
newspaper campaigns and the methods that secured them will 
be shown. A miniature daily paper will be written, set and 
printed in the Newspaper Exhibit Booth every day of the 
convention. 

Every newspaper man in North America ought to be able 
to afford the necessary time and expense to attend the Chicago 
Convention. Aside from the valuable information to be 
obtained from the Newspaper Conference and Exhibit, the 
various committees in charge have provided instruction and 
entertainment of every conceivable form for the entire Con- 
vention. 

We extend a special invitation to all brother newspaper 
men to visit our plant and to make our offices their headquarters 
for the receipt and dispatch of mail and telegrams. 


The Chicage Tribe 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














